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How easy it is to purpose good things, great things ! 
How difficult it is to achieve that which is good and 
great! When we recognize anew our failure in the 
line of our noblest endeavors, or of our highest oppor- 
tunities, we are prompt to feel and to say that this 
shall never be again. But it is—again, and again, 
and yet again. 

“The wave is mighty, but the spray is weak! 


And often thus our great and high resolves, 
Grand in their forming as an ocean wave, 


Break in the spray of nothing.” 


It is good to purpose wisely. It is better to perform 
faithfully. 


One of the many tributes paid to the power and 
the possibilities of the Sunday-school work, is the 
commor complaint by unsuccessful ministers that 


with all the Sunday-school work which is going on in | 


their churches, there are so meagre results in the 
additions to the membership of the church folds. 
The fact that their own preaching and praying and 
visiting brings in so small results does not really sur- 
prise these ministers in comparison with the fact that 
the work of the Sunday-school teacher ever fails in 
that direction. And there is a reasonableness in 
their wonderings. It ought to prove a stimulus to 
Sunday-school teachers. 


You must look well to the sources if you would 
have the streams pure and vivifying. You cannot 
tell whether a teacher’s influence is likely to be 
healthy or permanent for good, unless you know 
whether its source is in the unerring Word of God 
or in the fallible word of man. This throws a weighty 








supplied with teachers, but to see that all the teachers 
are men who draw their inspiration and their doctrine 
from the Word of God. If the streams of influence 
and of teaching which flow in your Sunday-school 
are not of the clearest, is it not time to see from what 
sources those streams are being drawn ? 


Whatever use is made of Christmas in the home 
circle, or in the outside world, it is important that its 
primary signification, as commemorative of the advent 
of the Saviour of sinners, be made prominent in the 
Sunday-school. All its services, and every obser- 
vance in connection with it there, should tend to 
impress the children with a sense of their gratitude 
for the Gift which has already been made to 
them, rather than cultivate in them a desire to gain 
some immediate material advantage from its return. 
If they are taught to come, then, to the Sunday-school, 
with glad hearts and full hands, bringing the tokens 
of their gratitude to Him who gave himself for them, 
the Christmas season is rightly improved. If, on the 
other hand, they are taught to come, then, to the 
Sunday-school, to receive candy, or toys, or books, as 
something needed to supplement the Gift of gifts, the 
Christmas season is misimproved or perverted. All 
Christmas giving, in the Sunday-school as _ such, 
should be Christward, not scholarward. And this is 
the tendency of Sunday-school progress. 


There are two extremes in the way of looking at 
Bible characters; one denies the miraculous element 
in the narrative; the other gives all prominence to 
the miraculous, and practically counts out the human 
element. The one extreme tends to superstition, the 
other to materialism ; both being forms of rationalism. 
It is well to look at Bible characters in their com- 
pleteness, and to learn from them that when God 
would use a man for his work, he uses a man fitted to 
that work, and he sees to it that the man has the 
character and the training which shall secure this 
fitness. At the opening of this year we announced, 
among the many side-light helps to the study of the 
Old Testament lessons, an article on Joshua as a 
Military Commander by General Chamberlain, of 
Maine, an experienced soldier, and a recognized 
Christian scholar. But that article was delayed 
through the serious illness of the writer, in con- 
sequence of a severe wound received by him in the 
days of our civil war. The subject, however, has its 
interest and its value for all times; and we are glad 
to lay its treatment before our readers the present 
week. There is a great deal more in this article than 
an analysis of Joshua’s character. It shows what 
should be the spirit and qualities of every soldier of 
Christ ; and it suggests how large a place every faith- 
filled and obedient servant of God may fill, and how 
grand a work he may do in his sphere.  ~ 





There is a great gulf fixed between the teachings of 
the world and the teachings of the gospel, on the 
subject of easy living. According to the popular 
view, the one thing worth living for, is to have 


| money to spend, fine pictures to admire, pleasant 


| 


books to read, soft carpets for the feet, easy couches 
for tired limbs, and delicate dishes for the palate; 
and yet the God whom we believe in, and worship, 


responsibility upon the Sunday-school superintendent. | has only revealed himself to human eyes and hands 
It is his duty not only to see that all the classes are | as Qne who was crucified, whose brow was wounded 








with thorns, and whose side was pierced through with 
a spear; and the gospel which he brought teaches 
that all pampering of the body and all undue indul- 
gence of its desires, so far from being the supreme 
object of life, may be a snare and a stumbling-block 
to the soul. If there are any of us who really believe 
in our hearts that personal enjoyment is the true 
object of our lives, let us honestly acknowledge to 
ourselves that we are lovers of pleasure rather than 
lovers of God, and so go back to crown with roses the 
‘forgotten statutes of the kindly pagan gods who loved 
hot life and the beauty of sense. There ought not to 
be room in one house for both the cross of Christ and 
theivy-crown of the wine-god, or the myrtle of the god- 
dess of pleasure. “No man can serve two masters ”— 
so runs the old saying, but the lesson is hard to lear». 
Nevertheless, it is one which must be learned sooner 
or later, when every man must make the deliberate 
choice whether he will count his own pleasure the 
chief object of his life, or whether he will yield his 
will, for pleasure or for pain, to the will of God. 
And on that one decision hangs every man’s destiny, 
for both here and hereafter. 





WHAT IF DUTIES SEEM TO CONFLICT? 


To say that “duties never conflict,” is to say that 
God who directs our path is never confused in his 
plans, and that he never gives us contradictory orders. 
But to say that-duties never seem to conflict, is to say, 
that we can perceive in advance all the details of 
God’s plans for us; that we can understand just why 
we are to do one thing and not another, at the present 
moment ; that it is our privilege to walk by sight and 
not by faith: moreover, to say this, is in direct con- 
travention of our personal experience, all the way 
along the puzzling paths of our daily Christian life. 

Duties do seem to conflict ; and this seeming con- 
flict is greatest and most trying to those of a sensitive 
conscience and of a simple purpose of right. Why, 
there is nothing more perplexing to the faithful and 
devoted mother and housewife, in her every-day 
round of home occupations, than the continual pres- 
sure on her to decide between apparent duties in 
seeming conflict. It begins as soon she rises in the 
morning,—if indeed she doesn’t have a question 
before then, whether she ought to rid herself‘of an 
aching head by another nap, or rise up and battle 
the pain as so often before. Ought she to go from 
one to another of the children, and help or counsel 
each one of them in their preparing for the day? or 
shall she hasten her own dressing, in order to be 
ready as soon as her husband and children for morn- 
ing prayers in the library, or for the preparing of his 
early cup of coffee at the breakfast-table. And so 
on, all through the day, until her latest puzzle of 
mind toward the dead of the night, whether she 
ought now to give up and go to bed for needed rest, 
or do just one or two more items of called-for mend- 
ing; or, perhaps, write that long-postponed letter to 
a sister or friend (“ which she will never find time to 


answer, unless she takes the time”). It is not a ques- 


tion of her convenience, or her personal preference, 
at any one of these points, that perplexes her ; it is 
only the question of duty, or a question between 
duties which seem in hopeless conflict. 

And as it is with the wife and mother in her 
home-round, so it is with the business man in hig 
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office or outside work. A half-dozen things, or a 
score, seem pressing him alike for instant attention. 
He is willing to do any one of them. He is anxious 
to do first, or only, that which is most important. 
Duty-doing is his aim ; but what is his duty just now ? 
Here are letters to be answered; here are new ones 
vet unread. Fresh directions must be given to men 
whom he set at work yesterday ; new work must be 
found for men who have finished their old tasks; 
other men are waiting to be set at work. Moreover, 
he must have time to look into a matter of large 
importance which is to be decided upon now if ever ; 
and just at this juncture a caller comes in whom he 
cannot think it right to refuse to see. Oh, this per- 
plexing tangle of duties in seeming conflict! This is 
the most serious difficulty of many a business man. 

Again, the puzzle is between household and _ busi- 
ness duties, and duties more specifically religious ; 
or between different religious duties. It is not always 
clear, whether family prayers should be intermitted 
for the morning, or the children be late at school, or 
the father be late at his business, when, for one reason 
or another, the whole family has a late start for the 
day. Nor is it always clear whether the duty of 
church-going, or the duty of household watching, has* 
the preference for this particular day. Who can say 
whether or not a business man ought to leave his 
business, at a critical juncture in that business, in order 
to attend an invited conference over an important 
church work, or to visit a family in pressing need, or to 
goto aneighbor’s funeral? When a minister, already 
pressed with religious duties, and who is ready to use 
his strength to the uttermost in God’s service, is urged 
to do one thing more in the line of public endeavor, 
with an apparent prospect of large results of good, 
and he is not quite sure whether he could stand it or 
not,—how shall he know whether it is his duty to 
husband his strength for the work already upon him, 
or try to do more good in spite of the apparent 
risk ? 

But there are even graver troubles growing out of 
the seeming conflict of duties, than any of these per- 
plexities as to the division of time and labor, for 
activities which are alike important in their 
several places. It is in matters which involve 
one’s profoundest personal feeling, or where one’s 
Yelations to others, or one’s relations to great 
interests or to fundamental principles, are involved, 
that a seeming conflict of duties is most oppres- 
sive and bewildering. It is when one’s duty to 
truth, or perhaps even to public justice, is in seeming 
conflict with one’s duty to a dearly loved one, that 
that conflict is appalling. It is when the duty to 
give a warning counsel or a kindly criticism at the 
risk of doing no good, but of shutting off all hope of 
possible service in that direction, stands over against 
the duty of refraining from all unnecessary disturb. 
ance of pleasant relations between one’s self and 
another ; it is when the duty of taking a stand for 
the right seems in conflict with the duty of guarding 
one’s influence for good over those who will be surely 
aggrieved by this stand; it is when the duty of con- 
sidering another’s feelings confronts the duty of act- 
ing for another's interests in spite of that other’s feel- 
ings; it is when the duty of preserving one’s good 
name from the possibility of suspicion is face to face 
with the duty of being faithful at every risk to obli- 
gations which God knows to be rightly binding, but 
which all the world about one cannot know of or 
understand ; it is when one’s clear duty to one person 
seems to be in conflict with one’s equally clear duty 
to another person; it is when one’s duty to the 
present is apparently irreconcilable with one’s duty 
to the future; it is when one’s duty to have peace of 
mind antagonizes one’s duty to do that which for the 
time being makes peace of mind an impossibility ;—it 
is when there are such seeming conflicts of duty as 
these (and who has not been called to them?) that 
simple duty-doing appears to be a task beyond one’s 
possible attainment. 

What shall one do, when duties thus seem to con- 


duties is only a seeming one; that in the very nature 
of things it is impossible that more than one duty 
can be the supreme duty at any one time; and that 
the supreme duty of the hour is, in a sense, the only 
real duty of the hour; but, admitting all this, the 
question is still an open one: How can one decide as 
to the supreme duty of the hour, in order to the doing 
of that duty at every risk, and in the face of all that 
confronts it? If the.conflict of duties is a seeming | 
one, the bewilderment in view of that seeming con. | 
flict is an unmistakable reality. 

In the first place, it must be understood that the | 
path of duty is not always the directest path. With | 
the winds and the waves as they are, it is a rare 
thing for a sailor to be able to enter a port or to leave 
it, without “ beating ” in or “ beating” out; tacking 
now in one direction and now in another; moving 
hither and thither from side to side, with never a 
single stretch directly toward the objective point of 
all his counter-movements. His course seems contra- 
dictory ; each tack is in an opposite direction from 
the one he made before it, and from the one which is 
to follow this; and every tack is well-nigh clear 
across the path he fain would take. But for his con- 
viction, from experience, that this zigzag progress is 
the only progress possible to him, the sailor would 
lose heart inf his struggle with opposing currents ; but, 
as it is, he tacks, and tacks again, and by this seem- 
ing conflict of purposes moves steadily toward his 
goal, helped onward by his apparent vacillations as 
surely as the swaying pendulum carries forward the 
hands on the dial of time by moving alternately from 
side to side. And such must be our course on the 
ocean of life, with the opposing currents of wind and 
tide as they are. We cannot hope to enter any 
desired port except by “beating” in; and every time 
we “tack” we must necessarily seem to be at cross 
purposes with our real endeavor. In moving along 
on the one course of duty now open to us, we must 
move athwart the main direction of our desires and 
purposes, and, for the time being, in an opposite 
direction from that which but recently we knew to be 
our only path for then. In view of this truth, we 
are not to trouble ourselves about the seeming direc- 
tion of our next movement, or its apparent trend ; 
but are only to decide that it indicates our duty for 
the hour, and leave the result to Him who controls 
the winds and the waves with which we are strug- 
gling. 

It is the one duty of the hour that we are to recog- 
nize as our duty for the hour. To ascertain that duty, 
to distinguish the one real duty from the many appar- 
ent duties, may require a careful balancing of various 
interests, and of conflicting feelings and relations; 
but, when that immediate duty is ascertained, it must 
be recognized as, for the time being, above all else; as 
practically standing alone, the only present duty of 
our lives. Then, we must move on in that direction, 
even though we seem to be moving to sure destruc- 
tion, or to the disregard of interests and of loved 
ones dearer to us than life itself. We may seem to be 
risking our influence, endangering our good name, 
compromising our position, neglecting important 
enterprises, causing needless discomfort to others, fail- 
ing to improve the great opportunities of our life 
course, bringing discomfort to ourselves, and yielding 
that which it would be a priceless privilege to enjoy ; 
—but there is no proper alternative to us; this is the 
one thing for us to do. And, sosure as God is true, 
if we do go forward fearlessly, it will ultimately be 
found that the doing of this duty is perfectly consis- 
tent with every other duty of our lives ; for duties never 
conflict, however they may seem to do so. 

Again we must know, that God does not intend for 


duty at a glance, or to ascertain it without prayerful 
study under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. Being 
bewildered, and groping on in the darkness, are a part 
of the discipline of our earthly probation. This seem- 
ing conflict of duties in our daily pagh is no incon- 
siderable element of that suffering of believers, 





flict? It is very easy to say that the conflict of 


us to have an easy time in life; to see the path of | 


afflictions of Christ ” in their flesh. The suffering is 
severe, and the bewilderment is disheartening ;— 
“Yet courage, soul! nor hold thy strength in vain, 
In hope o’ercome the steeps God set for thee, 
For past the Alpine summits of great pain 
Lieth thine Italy.” 
And if indeed your prayer be earnest and unfail- 
ing, that the Lord your God may show you the way 
wherein you should walk, and the thing that you 
may do; and your promise be sincere and heartfelt, 
“whether it be good, or whether it be evil, we will 
obey the voice of the Lord ;”—then, “though the 
Lord give you the bread of adversity, and the water 
of affliction, yet . . . thine ears shall hear a word 
behind thee, saying, This is the way, walk ye in it, 
when ye turn to the right hand, and when ye turn to 
the left,” in the seeming conflict of duties—which is 
only a seeming. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


The old-fashioned way of giving candy and toys, ana 
other presents, to children in the Sunday-school, asa part 
of the Christmas observances, is rapidly coming to be 
numbered among the rejected methods of carrying on 
a Christian work. The experience of these later years, 
in widely different fields, has shown that children of 
every class find more pleasure in responding to a call to 
give to Christ, and to Christ’s loved ones, at their Christ- 
mas anniversary, than they ever found in receiving the 
choicest gifts that were distributed to them from the 
Sunday-school on such an occasion. Those who have 
not seen the two methods tested in the same school can 
hardly imagine the great advantage, in every aspect, of 
the new method over the old one. In illustration of the 
better method, we gave, last week, a sketch of its work- 
ing in one school, under the head of How to Havea 
Merry Christmas. And now we give another sketch 
entitled A Christmas Festival, showing its working in 
the Sunday-school of Dr. John Hall’s Church in New 
York City. These sketches are themselves an answer to 
a St. Louis correspondent, who writes : 

I have recently been appointed one of a committee to prepare 
a programme for entertaining the children of our Sunday- 
school on the coming Christmas. They have frequently had 
Christmas trees, snow-houses, etc., and I should like to get up 
something different from the past, and ask your assistance- 
In the past I have found many valuable suggestions in. The 
Sunday School Times on other subjects; and I thought you 
could aid me by referring me tosom® book with suggestions on 
such topics, or have something in your office that would be 
suitable. 


It is an encouraging fact, that every article in the line 
of advanced Bible study, or of special research throwing 
light on the Bible record, which appears in our columns, 
quickens the desire of many readers to know more on’ 
the same subject; and multiplied requests come to us 
accordingly, after every such article, for information as 
to helps in such study. Dr. Ward is responsible for the 
latest quickening of this nature. Thus, an Iowa corres- 
pondent writes : 

Iwas much interested in Dr. Ward’s article, The Bible and 
the Monuments, in The Sunday School Times of October 20. * 
Has the Doctor a work on the subject? If he has not, who has 
written a popular work concerning the Bible and the monu- 
ments ?—a work pursuing the same line as the article men- 
tioned, but with greater fullness. 

And a reader from New York state writes similarly: 

I am greatly interested in the article by Dr. W. Hayes Ward, 
entitled The Bible and the Monuments, and I would like to 
continue the reading. Will you be so kind as to give me the 
names of works suitable for family reading that will extead 
our knowledge in this direction ? 

To begin with, it must be understood, that a prime 
object of this series of sidelight articles from eminent 
specialists, is the giving of fresher and better material 
in the various fields of fact and thought traversed, than 
can be obtained in like compactness, and of equal 
authority, from even the best libraries. Dr. Ward’s 
article was not a chapter out of a book; nor is it equaled 
in any chapter of any book yet written. A book that 
attempts to throw the light of Jatest archeological 
discoveries on the Bible record, must, in the nature of 
things, be soon out of date, even though many things in 
it may have a permanent value. The only way to keep 
up with the news is by taking a newspaper. No file of 
old almanacs will continue to inform one of current 
events. So, the only way.tosecure the freshest light on 
the Bible story is to read The Sunday School Times, 


| 





whereby they “fill up that which is behind of the 





week by week. For example, Keith on Prophecy 
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answered a very good purpose forty years ago, and there 
is much in it that would still be helpful to one who 
knows enough to discriminate between its confirmed 
facts and its disclosed errors; who, in fact, knows enough 
to be beyond any need of its help. Perhaps the best 
book, all things considered,—for popular reading or 
study in the line indicated,—is Geikie’s Hours with 
the Bible; for that work shows the Bible story “in the 
light of modern discovery and knowledge.” Five 
volumes of it are already issued. It is published, on 
this side of the water, by James Pott, 12 Astor Place, 
New York, at $1.50 a volume. 








CHOICE. 
BY CHARLOTTE M. PACKARD. 


One turning backward, though her heart delays, 
To the old sweetness of familiar ways ; 

One faring on, with courage nursed through tears, 
To meet the unknown promise of the years. 


Back through the sunshine, though with loitering feet, 
One to unlifted shadows doth retreat, 

And Fancy reads her tale in briefest lines: 

“ Orpah returneth unto Baal’s shrines!” 


Little she dreams, the wise and tender Ruth, 
What dower is hers of an immortal youth ; 
That into every clime, in days afar, 

Her life shall gleam like a pure Syrian star! 


Life’s still-recurring mystery of choice ; 

One heeds, and one rejects, the inward voice ; 
Dimly may mortal vision trace the end, 

How paths to glory or to blackness trend. 


The hours of Destiny no louder strike, 

Yet wary souls hear not all hours alike. 

Two mountain streams a pebble may divide ; 
This shrinks to sand, that finds the eternal tide! 





JOSHUA AS A MILITARY COMMANDER. 
BY MAJOR-GENERAL JOSHUA L. CHAMBERLAIN, LL.D. 


In seeking, to point out the traits of Joshua’s military 
character, a difficulty arises at the outset which must be 
distinctly dealt with. At so many passages in his career 
we are told of an extraneous or subventive force coming 
to his aid, that we might naturally feel almost a dis- 
appointment that his personal responsibility and inde- 
pendence are so constantly overborne. Anybody would 
do for a general, if, at the critical moment, a miracle is to 
come in and take the business out of his hands. Now 
let us look at that. 

If such aid did indeed come in from wholly extraneous 
sources, and in a way that it could form no part of his 
strategical ideas, it would at best be impossible to judge 
of his military merit, and the result might go to the 
unwarranted length of withholding from him even a 
fair credit for his successes. But if, on the other hand, 
his relations with this source of aid were so intimate 
that he understood clearly the conditions on which it 
would be granted, and, moreover, had in his own power, 
to a large extent, the command of those conditions, so 
that he could fairly take this into account in forming his 
plans, or executing them,—in short, if this intervention 
did not overrule his individuality, but had in some way 
placed itself subject to his control, then I do not see why 
it should not be regarded like any other great military 
machinery which a master mind could set in motion. 
If, for example, faith, scrupulous obedience to orders, 
and keeping the people reminded of this source of 
strength, and in constant exercise of those duties and 
services which attested this covenant, were the condi- 
tions, then we may be permitted to regard this aid in 
the light of a great ally whose assistance could be 
counted on in proportion to the fidelity kept in treaty 
obligations, 

The matter lies somewhat thus: Joshua was chosen to 
this high place on account of certain qualities of his 
nature and character. These were instructed and con- 
firmed by a remarkable course of experience and train- 
ing. It was the evident intention, then, to make use of 
these faculties and powers. If so, they would not be 
overborne and rendered nugatory by any superior 
power, though that Power were pledged to secure the 
end! The marvellous, august, unexampled charac- 
ter of the intervention does not, then, necessarily place 
any burden on our investigation ; the greatest marvel of 
all being, that the power of such a communion is put 
into the hands of a mortal man. This relieves us from 
the necessity of discussing the peculiar character of the 
miracles, whatever be their place or scale, which accom- 


pany this history, And yet, while the view we take of 





them in no way invalidates the military character of the 
movements directed by Joshua, they have a higher 
office than merely to ensure the victories of the cam- 
paign, and convey lessons which are applicable in every 
age. As when, forexample, at Rephidim the success of the 
battle seems to depend not so much on the fighting, as 
upon the question whether there were some one to help 
hold up Moses’ hands while looking on in supplication 
from afar. The deep and beautiful lesson here we are sorry 
to rule out from our consideration. For the place of 
prayer in the conflict of life, and the blessed service of 
even staying up the hands lifted in faith,—the sweet 
ministries of those who stand by to help, thus inciden- 
tally, but most effectually, the man of God in‘his weary- 
ing tasks,—these are the inferential spiritual lessons we 
would not willingly let pass. 

We cannot too carefully guard the point of view here 
taken. We deal with Joshua as a man and a general. 
We are not rejecting the divine character of the great 
historic movement; we are considering the human 
character of the instrument chosen to accomplish it. 
God used the laws of nature and the free powers of man. 
He chose earthly instruments then, as he does now; he 
would grant divine aid, rightly sought, now as he did 
then. 

The history of the great campaign is not written from 
the military point of view, and evidently not in the 
interest of Joshua. But from what is written we can see 
much more that is not written. The conclusions we are 
to seek will not, however, be drawn from any guesses, but 
from what is unmistakably given. 

The mission and the man were both under God’s hand. 
Gifted and chosen for great office, Joshua was trained 
by successive promotion,—minister, confidential aid, 
lieutenant-general, absolute leader. To this end he was 
instructed in the presence of Moses, and within the 
verge of his great experiences; holding highest converse 
and highest trust; going with him farther than any 
man into the awful splendors that veiled the glory of 
the Given Law; keeping alone with him the tabernacle 
pitched afar off from the people for their sins, before 
whose door the cloudy pillar descended and stood, 
august sentinel. 

When the supreme commission came, it found Joshua 
a man tried and true; a man of faith—undoubting 
belief in the word and person with whom he stood in 
covenant; conviction of the justice of his cause, and 
uncompromising loyalty to both; force of personality, 
but of that high order which seeks to give out rather 
than take in, of good. Of the tender traits of him, not 
much appears. Of his home life the picture is denied 
to us; possibly also denied to him. His great work 
might well absorb all thought and love into the one 
resolute will. 

The task laid on him was a great one. It was the 
consummation of a mighty movement—the migration of 
a People, the founding of a Nation. It was also the 
conquest of a most difficult country, and of powerful 
peoples. It was, hardest of all, to take a motley host— 
two millions of people, perhaps—with all their encum- 
brances; their very numbers a source of weakness; 
lately escaped from bondage, and with difficulty brought 
thus far by long and toilsome paths; through wilder- 
nesses and lands of luxury; through the buffetings of 
fierce foes, and the seductions of their own undisciplined, 
effeminate hearts; ever murmuring, ever prone to suc- 
cumb, to falter or go back,—and march them on to 
mastery: to make good those years of toil and trial, of 
battle, betrayal, and despair,—with firm hand to make 
sure the stroke without which all that had been done 
were worse than in vain. 

Here was a case where the famous adage, “It is the 
first step which costs,” utterly fails. It is no difficult 
thing to rouse an oppressed people, too weak for suc- 
cessful revolution, to make an attempt to escape from 
bondage; but if the stern struggle against time and 
space and force is to be borne through to victory, it is 
because the master mind, appointed of God, stands forth 
to marshal and command. So, now, for the Israelites, 
the long struggle drew near its goal and the prize with- 
in reach; but only for the resolute heart and strong 
hand. The promised land before their eyes; but the 
river between, and the prize possessed by mighty kings, 
masters of war, and peoples rich in numbers and 
resources, secure in their fenced cities, and able to set in 
the field the machinery of acompact civilization. Now, 
at last, the crowning moment challenges their hearts; 
beset, as it ever is, by desperate hazard. 

Here stands th@ man, clear in the light of his mis- 
sion,—his traits almost suggested by the situation, cor- 
related to the demand. Not that the circumstances 


made him what he was, but that he and he alone was 


able to cope with them, and out of them to evoke 
the end. 

1. The first and striking characteristic of his genius, 
is what I may call his inspiration. He kept his heart 
fresh by communion with its sole Superior. He renewed 
the fountains at their Sovereign Source, All the great 
have thus held secret communion with something 
greater than themselves. Even a commander like 
Napoleon cherished an almost superstitious converse 
with the Genius of his Destiny. And whether that 
influence was known, or not, to any outside, there can 
be no question that the clear onlook and firm resolution 
with which he struck above the formal strategy and 
tactics of his day, and by that means often turned the 
very posture of defeat into amazing victory, was owing 
to this belief that something to which he paid a secret 
devotion—a mysterious power greater than his own, was 
guiding him to a predestined end. On an infinitely 
higher range, the spirit of Joshua questioned destiny, 
Great answers were vouchsafed to him. Jehovah spoke 
in words. Visions of victory rose upon his gaze. As 
when on the eve of great battle, before his anxious up- 
lifted eyes there stood the Captain of the Lord's Host. 
No mild messenger with whispered words, and gliding 
away on noiseless wing; but a firm and manlike form, 
drawn sword in hand, so panoplied with majesty that 
the place where he stood was thereby made holy ground, 
and Joshua fell down in worship,—but rose to victory. 

2. Resolution —We see this trait at the very first. 
When he came back from the reconnoissance to Canaan 
the craven scouts who had seen the gigantic Anaks, and 
felt like grasshoppers before them, would fain dissuade 
from the movement; but his bold report, with Caleb, 
was to a different effect, and the advice rang out like a 
challenge to go up and conquer. It met the remarkable 
response that the two champions came near being stoned 
by the whole congregation of cowards. He changed all 
that in due time! From that moment, doubtless, he 
took his resolution, and saw the future trial and triumph 
in long perspective. It is characteristic of power to be 
able to act for a distant end, and to hold to it. The 
weak succumb to near influences, and are seduced or 
overawed. The strong alone fix their eve on the far-off 
good, and are drawn to it as bya supernal power. Such 
was the supporting thought of Joshua. He rebuked or 
revived the flagging spirit of his people by bringing 
near to them in vision the end he saw afar. 

Itis very striking to observe the emphasis and iteration 
with which, when he was to be consecrated to his high 
trust, the injunction is laid on him to “ be strong and of 
a good courage.” The significance of this is not that he 
lacked that quality, but that the occasion demanded it, 
in no common measure. He halted not for obstacles, 
but only for observances. Before the foe he never hesi- 
tated; and his one error was too rash a blow. Never 
elsewhere losing heart, in this sudden reverse the sense 
of humiliation surprised him into a corresponding 
default of spirit. He fell complainingly and weakly 
before the Lord. The fault was doubly his own. He 
had neglected to keep himself acquainted with all that 
was going on in his command: one man had taken spoil 
of the enemy for his own use,—which was the accursed 
thing. The covenant had been broken, and the favor of 
the Lord therefore withdrawn. Too confident perhaps, 
forgetful that faith must be attested by commensurate 
works—he had neglected to scrutinize the reports of his 
scouts before Ai, and to proportion his forces to the 
strength of the enemy’s position. The rebuke taught 
him the double lesson. Almost scornfully God told him 
to get up and go about his duty ; and from that time on, 
no negligent mood nor careless confidence overtook his 
resolute soul. 

8. Straightforwardness—He was square-edged, as we 
say, clean cutting, frank, direct. The law given to him 
he was commanded to meditate upon day and night; 
and he did; and executed it with no scruple and no 
compromise. Ceremonies significant of the great cove- 
nant, he strictly required his people to perform. Memo- 
rials of great events, altars of testimony for signal 
deliverance, the tabernacle of the law, marked the halt- 
ing places of his march, according to command. No 
terms with circumstances; no parleying nor paltering 
with the foe: sharp swift justice dealt to his own, when 
they forgot their duty, and fell into the abominations 
they were to fight against and overthrow,—this was the 
fashion of the man, without deceit as he was without 
fear. “ 

4. Severity of Discipline.—Of this prime requisite in a 
military commander, Joshua certainly had no lack. It 
was as necessary for the situation as it was natural to 
_him. No loose order, no slack execution, no easy-going 


| administration, could be indulged without disaster. The 
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only way to hold an army together, and make it effective 
for its main business, which is to fight and conquer, is 
to hold every person rigorously to his duty; hence 
many acts of discipline which, without knowledge of 
such matters, some might deem too harsh and abrupt. 
5. Justice.—This is one of the essential qualities of a 
military commander. By the force of the situation he 
bécomes in many things almost an arbitrary and absolute 
judge. Of summary justice, military necessity demands 
much and warrants much. But to deal righteously, 
lawfully, fairly, and consistently, is the foundation of the 
morale of a command, and of respect for the authority 
of the commander among friends or enemies. This is a 
conspicuous trait of Joshua, He was not simply rigor- 
ous and stern: he observed good faith and honor every- 
where. He rebuked the sin of Achan with conspicuous 
punishment. - He signalized the fidelity of Rahab in 
fulfilling his pledge by a mercy made awful by contrast. 
He respected the inviolability of treaties, though the 
Gibeonites had secured one by craft and fraud. Even 
the enemy knew they could rely on his plighted word. 
6. Prudence.—F oresight and coolness of judgment are 
the qualities of a commander. Many can fight when 
the ehemy appears. The heat of battle finds few cow- 
ards, Dash, the brilliant charge, the onward push when 
the hostile lines tremble,—these are powers in action 
which have made many a famous field, and famous gen- 
eral. But for the supreme commander an even higher 
power is demanded. He must look far forward and 
around. In the solitude and silence of night he pre- 
pares alland for all. He guards against foreseen chances, 
and even the unforeseen. With Joshua the first objec- 
tive act is a reconnoissance. He wishes to know the 
state of facts—the country and the people—the natu- 
ral obstacles and the artificial defenses—the practicable 
lines of operation—the basis and sources of supply. 
He had had a good lesson of this in his youth. Next he 
orders three days’ rations—the soldier’s familiar phrase— 
and lays out his order of movement. He economizes 
his forces. Leaving a camp behind him of those who 
were to find a home ed&t of the Jordan, he yet requires 
their best soldiers to go over with their brethren to the 
Before 
the walls of Jericho, indeed, he had another lesson to 
teach. Doubtless the besieged behind their embattled 
walls laughed at the ram’s-horn promenade, but the very 
strangeness and natural inadequacy of the visible means 
gave token to friend and foe that it was not in their own 
might, but that of Jehovah, that the victory was to be 
won. In all his history we cannot fail to see how thor- 
oughly matured his plans were, and with what season- 
ableness and perspicuity his orders were sent out to his 


‘subordinate commanders. 


7. Sagacity.—By this I mean that.facile management 
which ranges between ready wit and what is called 
address, and the larger exhibition of strategic skill. It 
is the fe.culty of seizing on the main points of a situation, 
and rapidly adjusting them to one’s plans, or the plans 
to them. Joshua showed this, in the disposition he 
made of the awkward case of the fraudulent treaty. He 
observed the treaty and protected the Gibeonites against 
the natural vengeance of his followers, but marked his 
condemnation of the fraud by dooming them to exercise 
this security and peace, in menial service, as hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. <A higher form of this skill- 
ful management appears in the tactical combinations by 
which he repaired the disaster at Ai, and took both the 
hostile army and city at one blow. But the strongest 
exhibition of this quality of his genius, is the power he 
had of continuity, of combination by sequence,—that is, 
of making one thing tell upon another, one result the 
cause of another. How skillfully interlinked the chain 
of movement in the onward sweep of his final conquest! 
Look back also at the earlier career, in which the story 
makes it plain that he held a high military station, 
equivalent at least to that of chief of staff or adjutant- 
What a host that was to handle! 
twelve army corps, of fifty thousand each. Few generals 
have manwuvred an army like that, in the field. No 
soldier can read without a stirring of the blood the 
account of the organization given at the beginning of 
the book of Numbers—plain statistics, but memory and 
imagination fill out the picture to its magnificence of 
depth and breadth and color. We can almost see it 
now, keeping ever its original order by front and file in 
camp or march all through. And in a country of all 
imaginable obstacles—innumerable and various foes— 
rivers and mountains, and, most difficult of all, deserts 
and arid plains to overpass: nothing short of consum- 
mate strategy and grand tactics could have achieved 
the end. For lack of this, how many a resplendent 
army of the chivalry of Europe in their two hundred 








years of crusades went to wreck at the foot of those 
Syrian hills! 

8. Promptness of action —When the moment came, he 
struck; and struck swift and hard. There is no other 
way for a general to strike. One may menace mildly, 
and the advance guard must move with caution; but 
the front once made, no faltering march, no feeble blow! 


Forward the foot, swift the hand, when the golden | 


moment must be seized! Thus, Joshua did. The plain 
old story in its civil style cared not to raint the picture 
for us, but contents itself with the simple word “ sud- 
denly.” The five kings that thought to make but a 
short siege of Gibeon, waited only for the morn; but 
Joshua, with his men of war, “ went up all night from 
Gilgal and fell upon them suddenly.”” Such slaughter 
was dealt that the very elements joined in as if in con- 
tagious sympathy, and hailstones hurled from the moun- 


tain-tops smote the routed foe; and such a day’s work | 


was done that the very sun and moon were fain to linger 


that they might see it through! Then too, again, we 


see him when all those kings from the north and south 


and east and west came and pitched together against 
him by the waters of Merom, thinking now they would 
crush him with overpowering force; Joshua goes up 


suddenly against them, after his fashion, and armies and | 
horses and chariots and cities roll down as betore an | 


avenging flame. 

9. Thoroughness of execution—War does not go by 
halves. Striking example, signal victory, overwhelm- 
ing destruction, may be necessary to settle an issue 
beyond all hazard of uprising. Half measures often but 


strengthen an enemy, and when the war is waged with | 
an insidious foe the premature confidence of superiority 


may be the precursor of deeper disaster to the victor. 
Joshua finished up his fights. It is not enough for him 
to win the field. ‘Stay ye not, he cries; ‘ pursue after 
your enemies, smite the hindmost, suffer them not to 
enter their cities.” Nor does he consider the fight over 
when there is no longer an enemy before him. When 
the armies are destroyed, the cities must foilow. The 
inhabitants are put to death, the kings reserved only for 
more deliberate and appalling execution. It is a maxim 
of war so to fight battles as to spread terror through a 
country. War is cruel. And Joshua was called to be a 
warrior. Thus through the whole country—vcity after 
city,—king after king, thirty-one of them,—nation after 
nation,—the Anaks too, the terrible giants of old,—he 
swept over like a torrent. None were suffered to make 
peace: all were taken in battle. The. rich spoils were 
for distribution among his people. Every man he 
smote with the edge of the sword. “He left not any to 
breathe.” 

This dealing recalls the expression of the Roman 
historian: “‘ They make a desolation, and call it peace.” 
The calm remark of the historian of Joshua is, that “ he 
left nothing undone that the Lord had commanded 
Moses.” 

We cannot much wonder that, looked at from our 
human point of view, this history, with such as that of 
Achan, all of whose family and following seem to have 
gone down in a common slaughter for his single sin, 
should cause some to regard these acts as those of a 
relentless despot and ruthless conqueror. 

But we must remember that was an age of inherited 
guilt and wholesale justice. The ideas of individual 
responsibility as of individual worth had not been 
brought to light. Patriarchal ideas made the head 
responsible for all: so that, when he was doomed, all that 
were of him and belonged to him went with him. And 
when a hostile king was to be overthrown, both he and 
all his followers were put to the sword. It was a rude, 
harsh justice; but it was the justice of the times. The 
kings and nations Joshua smote, were to be punished 
for their sins. And death was punishment for sin. 
When guilt was clear, and when God had pronounced 
judgment, justice was no impartial deliberator: it was 
vengeance and retribution, and pursued the guilty to 
the outmost verge and to the uttermost soul. Judged by 
these ideas, and taking into account the tremendous 
issue which was at hazard—the bringing of a people, 
themselves weak, undisciplined, and prone to every sin, 
through a pandemonium of wickedness—fierce foes with- 
out, and deadlier seductions within,—and establishing 
on the ruins of both a kingdom settled on righteousness 
and law, Joshua is but the minister of vindication. 

10. Balance of character.—I had almost said patriotism, 
but even that noble word fails to hold the full thought. 
Joshua never lost the poise of himself and his trust. 
He never used his cause to subserve pessonal ends. This 
taker of cities held perpetually the higher victory of 
ruling his own spirit. History shows but too often great 
strategic qualities without patriotism—armies and vic- 


tories skillfully used to promote selfish ends. High 
| place, even that which can only be given as a trust in the 
name and sanction of a people, is often so used as to turn 
against them the very prestige of their own virtue and 
valor, The opportunity is so great as to be in itself a 
temptation. Few conquerors have withstood this. But 
this power to be at once supreme, and yet subordinate, 
in the presence of a great trust—this heroism of self- 
possession, which I have called balance of character, is 
the fitting crown in the portrayal of Joshua. He cer- 
tainly had the power to make himself more conspicuous, 
and the exhibitions of his functions more spectacular. 
An instrument in the hands of God; he was, nevertheless, 
—nay, perhaps for that very reason,—both in the military 
and in the civil sphere, an absolute commander. What- 
ever may have been the functions of the priest, they cer- 
tainly held no intermediary place between the leader 
and his Lord. 


His office and consecration, if not his 
personal character and power, absolved him from the 
behests of any lower jurisdiction. Of that Divine Will 
he was minister, and not the priests. He commanded 
them; not they him When Joshua had anything to 
ask or receive, he found ready audience with the only 
| power he acknowledged as superior, and that was the 
Supreme 


There were doubtless many capable men among those 
| princes of Israel; but Joshua was facile princeps—chief 
| among chiefs. All the history shows us clearly that it 
| was Joshua s rare personal abilities which God made the 
| chosen instrument to accomplish his will in history,—to 


_ lead his people to their destined Land. No other man 
could have done this except one as divinely made. 
After his death, we see how soon the people weakened 
| down and fell into evil ways. The following course of 
| history shows how they became the prey of the surround- 
| ing nations, and proved themselves inferior to the races 
| over whom, under the magic hand of Joshua, they had 
won such memorable victories 


Prompt as Joshua was to see an opportunity, his soul 
disdained to see one for himself. High as was his real 
power, he did not seek to enthrone himself an emperor. 
His patriotism was baptized in loyalty to a higher law, 
in the keeping of which the people had their life. 
Loyal and iaw abiding,—putting the civil above the 
military order like true patriot soldier,—no Rubicon 
| passed changed him from a defender to a subverter of 
his people’s liberties. No overawed parliament was 
forced to enact the will of a military dictator. On the 
banks of the Jordan he placed the memorial of grati- 
tude for God’s deliverance, and in the midst of the con- 
quered land he set up at Shiloh the Tabernacle of the 
Law. 

And when the hard ccntest was over, and the people 
settled to their peace and work, he had no oflice to sur- 
render, but calmly settled himself down in the city 
which they gave him, holding his pre-eminence only by 
the title of his virtues. But the lights of the past, suf- 
fered so gently to lose themselves in the common day, 
came out again with deepening glorv in his evening 
sky. Ever the watchful guardian of his people’s wel- 
fare, he saw their tendencies, their temptation and peril, 





and in simple words, whose solemn import liits to 
grandeur, he warned them of those natural consequences 
of victory and ease—the seductions of luxury and self- 
indulgence, and of alien influence 


a farewell address 
to which that of another Father of his Country, our 
Washington, may not irreverently be likened. 

Grand man! chosen because choice. 





Coun ed worthy 
at the first to stand nearest Moses at the giving of the 
Law; proved worthy at the end to stand himself its 
mightiest vindicator Standing also in history, a char- 
acter which for its height is an inspiration rather than 
an example; spotless as he was strong. As conqueror 
of nations, mighty; »: conqueror of self, sublime. 
Bowdoin College. 
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A LITLE POINT IN CHURCH MANNERS. 
BY WILLIAM C. WILKINSON, D.D. 


The littleypoint concerns the behavior of such as come 
in late to the service. But “good manners,” for church, 
| you will say, require that I should not come in late. 
| Very true, say I; but then, sometimes late you will come 
| in nevertheless, and my little point of church decorum 
is the question. How should you in such cases deport 
| yourself? Quietly, to escape observation, of course, and 
| so to escape interrupting the service for others. 

But quietly how? I ask. 








Should you quietly bow your 


| head for the silent prayer it is so meet to engage in for 

| your first act of entrance on the worship of the hour? 
The congregation, suppose, are at the moment wor- 

shiping God in song, their own or the choir’s, or their 
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own and the choir’s. Should you separate yourself from 
them, and be insulated amid the fellowship of devotion 
surrounding you? Such is the course pursued by most 
Christians. I raise the question, Is such the true course? 

Travelers who have been present at the Sunday 
services of the French Protestant churches in Paris 
will remember how marked was this act of self- 
isolation on the part of late comers in the congregation. 
No matter what particular exercise was at the moment 
in progress, it might be the sermon itself, or, if I am not 
at fault in my own recollection, it Might be the min- 
ister’s prayer—the tardy worshiper would make his 
way to his place, and then, instead of sitting down, 
would remain a minute or two standing, for the purpose 
of engaging in a solitary silent act of devotion apart 
from the communion of saints proceeding about him. It 
was astriking demonstration of devoutness ; striking, but 
well-advised? That is the question which I now raise. 

Would it not be in truer keeping with the spirit of a 
common and blended congregational worship, such as 
is the ostensible, and as ought to be the real, object of 
the assembling, for each belated comer to enter at once 
into participation of the exercise, whatever it may be, 
that he finds in progress when he comes? _ The silent 
individual prayer of preparation on entrance is highly 
suitable, provided the entrance be early enough for this 
to precede any part ot the public service. But if the 
entrance be later than that, then, would it not be better 
to fall in chord at once with the congregation, instead 
of holding yourself to an order of your own apart from 
theirs? 

This is my question, and my own answer has been suf- 
ficiently implied. “ Little,’ I call the point; but no 
point is too little to merit the thoughtful consideration 
of him who would know how he ought to behave himself 
in the church of God. 





A CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL. 
BY JAY BEE, 


As Christmas draws near, superintendents and 
teachers in various Sunday-schools begin asking the 
question, “ What shall we do this year to please the 
children?” It is to answer such questions that a short 
account of what has been done in this way is here pre- 
sented. Surely the highest, purest pleasure that man or 
child can know, is to feel that he has made some one 
else happy; and to this end we should allow the children, 
where they are able, to give instead of receiving, so that 
they may early learn what this pleasure means, and 
form the habit of finding in it their highest joy. 

Last year a circular, as follows, was given, about 
December 10, to every member of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church Sunday-school, in New York: 

Last year, when it was proposed that every member of the 
Sunday-school should bring some little gift for a poor child or 
sick person, the question was asked on every side—‘‘ What 
shall I bring?” It is to answer this question, that the follow- 
ing list of suitable articles has been prepared, from which the 
children can select those which please them best. 

Books.—Any children’s books in good order are much prized, 
and picture books and scrap books are particularly useful for 
lending to sick children. Rolls for hanging on the wall, with 
hymns and texts in large print. Old Christmas and New Year 
eards. Back numbers of St. Nicholas or Harper’s Young Peo- 
ple. 

Clothing.—Being intended for Christmas presents, any arti- 
eles in this line should be fresh and new. Small woolen shoul- 
der shawls are nice, either for old women or little girls. 
Knitted cardigans, mufflers or hoods are always warm and 
always needed. Wristlets, stockings and mittens are never out 
of place. Handkerchiefs. Shoes, of any size, can be used, as 
there are many little feet without any, even in this bitter win- 
ter weather. Laced boots are better for poor children than 
those that button, being cheaper and stronger. A good strong 
umbrella. 

Provisions.—Coffee (of which all Germans are so fond) done 
up in one pound packages, as thatis all that is ever given to 
one family at one time: and if it is done up in small quantities, 
it saves the missionaries much trouble. Tea should be in half- 
pound parcels. Sugar, in one pound packages, or better still, 
in quart tin pails, as then it can be kept safely as long as it 
lasts, and the pail will be of great service afterward. Indeed, 
the tea and coffee might be sent in small pails too, as the poor 
never have canisters or tin boxes fur holding such things. 
Packages of corn starch, arrow-root, farina, oatmeal, cocoa or 
hominy. Jars of extract of beef are very much needed by the 
nurses. Boxes of Albert biscuit, or other crackers. 
small boxes of figs, or any kind of dried fruit. Oranges, or 
candy. The candy would make some child’s heart very happy, 
if the little girl who sends it would make a little lace bag for 
it, and tie it up with gay worsted. The nurses will gladly 
welcome a jar of jelly, which might be packed carefully in a 
pasteboard box, and marked—“ This side up with care.” 

Toys.—Dolls, of every size and kind, in good strong dresses 
that will stand hard wear, will meet with a most enthusiastic 


Prunes, | 


reception from the small sick girls in the crowded tenement 
houses, to whom they will be sent. Any strong toy in good 


order. China pitchers, or mugs, with pictures, are delightful 
gifts. Sick children can often be coaxed to take medicine from 


a pretty cup. Paper dolls, pocket-knives and balls. School 
bags and small baskets. 


Miscellaneous.—Combs and brushes, soaps and sponges, are 
all most useful. Pineushions (full of pins), needle-books, 
thimbles and scissors are eagerly received, and a little work- 
basket makes a lovely gift. 

Now, it is not intended that any one should be taxed to bring 
| an expensive gift. It is only asked that every one should 
bring something, no matter how small. It is a good thing to 
| teach our young people to give to those who are not so favored 
as they are themselves. The articles sent are to be distributed 
through the missionaries and nurses of the City Mission under 
the care of Mrs. A. R. Brown. 

Everything sent last year was useful, and gave pleasure to 
some one. As far as possible, the presents were given to 
children who were confined to the house with some tedious 
illness, and therefore were not able to share in the festivals at the 
mission schools. One little fellow last year brought a rocking- 
horse, which has rocked away the whole year merrily, at the 
“Virginia Nursery,” at 251 Houston Street. One large canister 
of coffee which was sent, went to an Italian missionary, and 
cheered his good wife’s heart for many a day. 

The meeting for this year will be on Friday evening, 
December 22, at half-past seven, in the Sunday-school Room. 

The evening designated proved very stormy; but, in 
spite of rain and wind, by seven o’clock the steps lead- 
ing up to the Sunday-school room were full of little 
figures, all wrapped up in overcoats or ulsters, and each 
one carefully holding the brown-paper bundle or the 
little pail which was to make some poor person happy. 
After singing a hymn, the children were allowed to 
carry up their gifts, and spread them out on the tables, 
arranged for their reception, under the desk. It would 
be hard to find happier faces than those of the little 
people who came pressing to the front, carrying bundles 
of all shapes and sizes, while their hearts were glowing 
with good-will and generous feeling for those less 
favored than themselves. Every article mentioned in 
the list was brought, and of some there was a great pro- 
fusion ; as, for instance, coffee and tea, of which there 
were three hundred and fifty pound packages. The 
delight of all increased as the piles of clothing and pro- 
visions grew higher and higher; and surely children 
were never more pleased than these, even at a festival 
where they received gifts, instead of presenting them. 

After the presents were all handed in, the pastor 
talked to the children about the best way to keep Christ- 
mas, and every one seemed to feel that to remember the 
sick and the poor was the best way to begin. Ice cream 
was then passed to all present, parents as well as chil- 
dren; and before nine o’clock all the happy crowd of 
bright faces had disappeared, and the last words heard 
as they went down the stairs were, ‘‘ Haven’t we had a 
nice time? Next year I mean to bring so and so.” 

The missionaries were delighted to have the oppor- 
tunity of carrying brightness into many a home during 
the holidays, from the good cheer provided at this 
“Giving Festival,” and it was many months before the 
store of groceries at headquarters Was exhausted. Can 
there not be such meetings as this held in other cities 
/and in other schools, so that all through the land our 
| children may learn to give with ff¥e hands and full 
hearts? If a little denial of self goes with the gift, so 
much the better. 








A VITAL POINT LEFT UNSETTLED. 
BY AUNT PALMYRA. 


I’ve been to Sunday-school to-day, but I don’t feel at 
all satisfied, for we didn’t decide how many sons Jesse 
had, though we talked about it the whole of the time, 
after the first few questions. Deacon Dodge is the 
teacher of our Bible class, and it so happened that there 
were only three of us there to-day, Mrs. Marcy, Hannah 
Perrin, and I. I don’t see why there wasn’t more there, 
for it’s a nice mild day; but this little sprinkle uf snow 


haven’t got their winter bonnets yet. 


The question came to me first: How many sons had 
Jesse? 














| three oldest to Samuel, and then agajn he made seven 
of his sons pass before Samuel, and after that he sent for 
David. Three and seven and one are eleven, and I 
spoke up promptly, and says I, “ Eleven.” 


Mrs. Marcy happened to look on the next page of her 
Bible, where it says in the next chapter that Jesse had 
eight sons, and she read the verse. 

Hannah Perrin is a master hand for the Bible, and 
by this time she had hunted up a reference in Chronicles, 











“ Do the class agree with that?” asked Deacon Dodge. | 




















where it tells the names of Jesse’s seven sons, She read 
all three of the verses triumphantly, as if that clinched it, 

“ There seems to be a discrepancy in these statements,” 
says Deacon Dodge, in his mild way, “but I dare say the 
student of the original languages could reconcile them,” 

“Well,” says I, “I take the Bible just as it reads. 
When it says that Jesse showed Samuel his three sona, 
and then again made seven pass before him, and all the 
while David was out keeping sheep, my common sense 
and arithmetic makes it eleven.” 

“ Now David was the son of that Ephrathite of Beth- 
lehem-Judah, whose name was Jesse, and he had eight 
sons.” Mrs. Marcy read that again in her positive way, 
beating out every word with her Bible. I do hate to see 
people so set in their way ! 

Hannah Perrin was enough for her. “ His first-born 
Eliab, and Abinadab the second, and Shimma the third, 
Nathaniel the fourth, Raddai the fifth, Ozem the sixth, 
David the seventh.” “There!” says she, “you must 
acknowledge that’s definite. There they are, named and 
numbered; if there were any more, why weren’t they 
named and numbered too?” 

“The Jewish Septuagint,” remarked Deacon Dodge, 
“tells many things in the Bible slightly different from 
our version, also Josephus varies somewhat in minor 
details. It is to be hoped that when our Revised 
Version of the Old Testament comes out, we shall have 
in it more exactness of detail. Of course, we all believe 
the Bible, and these slight discrepancies do not disturb 
our faith, but skeptics and doubters are always ready to 
say that the Bible contradicts itself.” 

“T’m sure,” says I, “if a skeptic or a doubter knew 
simple addition, he couldn’t fail to see the truth of this 
matter at once. In the very first account of Jesse, we 
have three sons mentioned, then seven, then one, and 
that makes eleven. The accounts after that are meager, 
probably only the most important ones are mentioned, 
and perhaps some of ’em died before Chronicles was 
written. The Lord gave me my powers of mind, and 
just as long as I live, I mean to devote them to his ser- 
vice; and when he gives me any sums to do in his 
blessed Book, I shall cipher ’em out to the best of my 
ability.” ; 

“T always take the Bible just as it reads,” put in Mrs. 
Marcy; “and I stick to this plain’ verse: ‘ Jesse, and 
he had eight sons.’ It’s all a plain, straightforward story, 
going on to say, ‘And the man went among men for an 
old man, in the days of Saul.’ Idon’t believe he had «ver 
had three more, and I don’t believe he had one less.” 

Hannah Perrin’s eyes snapped. “‘ His first-born 
Eliab, and Abinadab the second, and Shimma the third, 
Nathaniel the fourth, Raddai the fifth, Ozem the sixth, 
David the seventh.’ I should like to know what could 
be more explicit than that, all named and numbered!” 

“The various writers of the Bible have no more dis- 
crepancies in their statements than we might expect, 
considering the times and circumstances under which 
they wrote,” remarked Deacon Dodge. “ The discrep- 
ancies seem far more numerous to us than to the student 
of the original tongues, as the same word is often differ- 
ently translated in different places. For my own part, 
I have often been sorry that the translators were not 
more careful to harmonize these minor details; yet I sup- 
pose I ought to trust the Lord to look after his own.” 

“T think you can afford to trust him to do that,” says 
I. “He has made it just as plain as arithmetic; and 
figures won't lie, either, Ever since the world was made, 
three and seven and one have made eleven; and it will 
be so as long as the world stands. I’m notso anxious to 
get around plain statements as to say that perhaps when 
Jesse made seven of his sons pass before Samuel, three 
of ’em were the very same ones Samuel had just rejected. 
It isn’t very likely he’d try to get Samuel to look at’em 
again, after he’d refused ’em once. He wouldn’t no 
more have thought of imposing on Samuel in that way, 
than I would impose on my minister. I don’t doubt 


| Jesse was a good man, and I haven’t the least idea he 


I looked a bit, and I saw that he showed his | 


| 


| was a fool. 
on the ground scares some folks, and I “s’pose some | 


Seven and three and one are eleven.” 

“* Jease, he had eight sons,’” quoted Mrs. Marey. 
“That’s plain and to the point, I’m sure; short, sharp, 
and decisive. I might think there had been mistakes 
made in a long story, but there’s no room for mistakes 
in anything so short as that.” 

“* His first-born Eliab,’” says Hannah Perrin, “ ‘and 
Abinadab the second, and Shamma the third—’” 

The superintendent’s bell rang just then, for school to 


| close, so we didn’t settle the matter, and, as I said, -I 
don’t feel at all satisfied. 

I did hope that Deacon Dodge would settle it for us, 
and say there were eleven, just as I read it according to 
my light; but he is a dreadful non-committal man, 

I shall bring the matter up again next Sunday, 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 


[Fourth Quarter, 1883. | 


1. October 7.—Fll’s Death. 
2. October 14.—Samuel the Judge...............cc0ececeemeeeee 
8, October 21,—Asking for a King. 
4, October 28.—Saul Choseh King 
5. November 4.—Samuel's Farewell Address wl Sam. 12: 1325 
6 Noveinber 11.—Saul Rejected. ............ccccecsceccescseees eeeeeeed Bam, 15: 12-26 
7. November 18.—David Amointed..............cccccccccsseseeesereseeees 1 Sam, 16: 1-13 
8. November 25.— David and Goliath... ..1 Sam. 17: 38-51 
9%. December 2.—David's Enemy—Sav...... ” 1 Sam. 18: 1-16 
10. December 9,— David's Friend—Jonathan.............0...-..+ 1 Sam, 20: 32-42 
11. December 16.—David Sparing his Enemy.1 Sam, 24: 1-17 
12, December 23.— Death of Saul aud Jonathan 1 Sam. 31: 1-13 
13, December 30.— Review. 


1 Sam. 4: 10-18 
eceeserseceeed SAM. 7: HIT 














LESSON XI., SUNDAY, DECEMBER 16, 1883. 
Tire: DAVID SPARING HIS ENEMY, 
LESSON TEXT. 


(1 Samuel 24; 1-17.) 

1, And it came to pass, when Saul was returned from follow- 
ing the Phi-lis’tines, that it was told him, saying, Behold, Da’vid 
is in the wilderness of En-ge’di. 

2. Then Saul took three thousand chosen men out of all 
Is‘ra-el, und went to seek Da’vid and his men upon the rocks of 
the wild goats. 

3. And he came to the sheepcotes by the way, where was a 
cave; and Saul went in to cover his feet: and Da’vid and his 
men remained in the sides of the cave. 

4. And the men of Da’vid said unto him, Behold the day of 
which the Lorp said unto thee, Behold, I will deliver thine 
enemy into thine hand, that thou mayest do to him as it shall 
seem good unto thee. Then Da’vid arose, and cut off the skirt 
of Saul’s robe privily. 

5. And it came to pass afterward, that Da’vid’s heart smote 
him, because he had cut off Saul’s skirt. 

6. And he said unto his men, The Lorp forbid that I should 
do this thing unto my master, the Lorp’s anointed, to stretch 
forth mine hand against him, seeing he is the anointed of the 
Lorp. 

7. So Da'vid stayed his servants with these words, and suf- 
fered them not to rise against Saul. But Saul rose up out of 
the cave, and went on Ais way. 

8. Da’vid also arose afterward, and went out of the cave, and 
cried after Saul, saying, My lord the king. And when Saul 
looked behind him, Da’vid stooped with his face to the earth, 
and bowed himself, 

9. And Da'vid said to Saul, Wherefore hearest thou men’s 
words, saying, Behold, Da’vid seeketh thy hurt ? 

10. Behold, this day thine eyes have seen how that the Lorp 
had delivered thee to day into mine hand in the cave: and 
some bude me kill thee: but mine eye spared thee; and I said, 
I will not put forth mine hand against my lord; for he is the 
Lorp’s anointed. 

11, Moreover, my father, see, yea, see the skirt of thy robe 
in'my hand: for in that I cut off the skirt of thy robe, and 
killed thee not, know thou and see that there is neither evil 
nor transgression in mine hand, and I have not sinned against 
thee: yet thou huntest my soul to take it. 

12. The Lorp judge between me and thee, and the Lorp 
avenge me of thee: but mine hand shall not be upon thee. 

13. As saith the proverb of the ancients, Wickedness pro- 
ceedeth from the wicked : but mine hand shall not be upon thee. 

14. After whom is the king of Is’ra-el come out? after whom 
dost thou pursue? after a dead dog, after a flea. 

15. The Lorp therefore be judge, and judge between me and 
thee, and see, and plead my cause, and deliver me out of thine 
hand. 

16. And it came to pass, when Da’vid had made an end of 
speaking these words unto Saul, that Saul said, Js this thy 
voice, my son Da'vid'? And Saul lifted up his voice, and wept. 

17. Aud he said to Da’vid, Thou art more righteous than I : 
for thou hast rewarded me good, whereas | have rewarded thee 
evil. 





LESSON PLAN. 


Power through falth and fidelity to 
the God of Israel. 


Lesson Toric: The Magnanimity of the Righteous. 


Toric oF THE QUARTER: 


1, Sparing an Enemy, vs. 1-7. 
2. Reasoning with an Enemy, vs. 8-15, 
3. Overcoming an Enemy, vs. 16, 17. 


Lesson OUTLINE: { 


GoutpEen Text: But I say unto you, Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them which despitefully use you, and persecute you.— 
Matt. 5: 44. 


Darzy Tlowe Reaprvas: 


M.—1 Sam, 24: 1-22. Sparing Saul tn the cave, 

T. —1 Sam. 26: 1-25. Sparing Saul at Hachilah, 
W.—2 Sam, 16: 1-13. Sparing the cursing Shimel. 

T. —Exod, 23: 1-138. Returning an enemy’s stray ox, 
F.—Matt. 5; 3845. Blessing one’s enemies. 
$.—Rom. 12; 1-21. Feeding one’s enemies. 

8. —Luke 23: 2634. Praying for one's enemies, 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. 8SPARING AN ENEMY. 

1. The Wicked Pursuing the Righteous : 

Saul took three thousand chosen men... and went to seek 
David. 
Pharaoh ... pursued after the children of Israel (Exod. 14 : 9). 
Thou huntest my soul to take it (1 Sam. 24:11). 
Let us flee; for we shall not else escape from Absalom (2 Sam. 15:14). 
Mine enemies chased me sore, like a bird (Lam. 3 : 52). 
Are ye come out... as against a thief... to take me? (Matt. 26: 55.) 
They watched the gates day and night to kill him (Acts 9: 24). 


ll, The Wicked at the Mercy of the Righteous: 
I will deliver thine enemy into thine hand, 


Joseph saw his brethren, and he knew them (Gen, 42: 7). 

The Lord had delivered me into thine hand (1 Sam. 24 : 18). 

The Lord delivered thee into my hand to-day (1 Sam. 26 : 23), 

But these mine enemies . . . bring hither, aud slay (Luke 19; 27). 

A fearful tbing to fall into the hands of the living God (Heb. 10: 81). 


lll. The Wicked Spared by the Righteous : . 
David . . . suffered them not to rise against Saul, 


He kissed «11 his brethren, and wept upon them (Gen. 45 : 15), 
He comforted them, and spake kindly unto them (Gen. 50 : 21). 
Deal gently for my sake with the young man (2 Sam. 18: 5). 
The king said unto Shimei, Thou shalt not die (2 Sam. 19 : 23). 
I will spare them, as a man spareth his own son (Mal. 3: 17), 
i. tere will always be found some tale-bearerto report against the 
righteous. 
2. bay wicked in his self-confidence esteems the righteous his law- 
ul prey. 
8. In most unexpected manners the Lord often surrenders the 
wicked tw the righteous, 
4. A truly noble soul will seorn to reap the full advantage Provi- 
dence may give him over his foe. 
5. Even small advanteges gained by the righteous over others, 
cause his heart to s:nite him with reproa:h. 
6. The wicked often pass ou, unconscious of the deliverances they 
Owe to the righteous. 


Il. REASONING WITH AN ENEMY. 
1. Facing an Enemy : 

David . . . cried after Svul, saying, My lord the king. 
Moses and Aaron went in, and told Pharaoh (Exod. 2 : 10). 
And he drew near to the Philistine (1 Sam. 17 : 40). 

Be not afraid of their faces; tor | am with thee (Jer. 1: 8). 
O king, . . . we will not serve thy gods (Dan. 3: 18). 


Whether it be right... to hearken unto you... judge ye (Acts 4: 19). 
Stand therefore (Eph. 6 : 14). 


il. Demonstrating Kindness : 
I cut off the skirt of thy robe, and killed thee not. 


Ye thought evil inst me ... I will nourish you (Gen. 5): 20, 21). 
Rahab .., shail live ... because she hid the messengers (Josh. 6: 17). 
I should sin . . . in ceasing to pray for you (1 Sam, 12; 23). 
Now see where the king's spear is (| Sam. 26 : 16). 
Then said Jesus, Father, forgive them (Luke 23 : 34), 
Lord, lay not this sin to their charge (Acts 7 : 60), 
ill, Appealing to Jehovah: 

The Lord therefore . . . judge between me and thee. 
The Lord avenge me of thee (1 Sam. 24 : 12). 
The Lord look upon ‘it, and requite it (2 Chron. 24 : 22), 
Let the Lord be witness against you (Micah 1 ; 2). 
The Lord hath been witness (Mal. 2: 14). 
Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the Lord (Rom. 12 : 19). 
The Lord shall judge his people (Heb. 10 : 30). 

. The righteous are not afraid to face their accusers or pursuers. 

. None are more truly anxious for peace than those who have their 

quarrel just. 
. Acts of forbearance and good-will speak a language which can- 
not be gainsaid, 
. The most unreasonable madness on the earth is that which 
ursues innocent souls, 
fen high in their rank may be low in their record. 


. Happy he who can submit bis acts to the Judge of all the 
ear’ 
III. OVERCOMING AN ENEMY. 

I. An Enemy Conquered by Kindness: 

Saul lifted up his voice and wept. 
Esau ran... and embraced him .. . and they wept (Gen. 83: 4). 
Thou hast dealt well with me (I Sam. 25: 18). 
Thy gentleness hath made me great (2 Sam. 22: 36). 
Do good to them that hate ba (Matt. 5: 44). 


Recom pense to no man evil for evil (Rom. 12:17). 
Overcome evil with good (Rom. 12: 21). 


il. An Enemy Confessing his Fault: 
I have rewarded thee evil. 


Pharaoh ... said, .. . Iand my people are wicked (Exod. 9: 27). 
Achan . .. said, Indeed | have sinned (Josh, 7; 20). 
Saul said, .. . 1 have sinned (1 Sam. 15: 24), 
Then said Saul, I have sinned; return, my son David (1 Sam. 26: 21), 
Judas ... saying, | have sinned (Matt. 27: 4). 
I have sinned aguiust heaven, and before thee (Luke 15: 18), 
1. A personal appeal in kindness and in candor can scarcely be 
resisted. 
2. To weep is not weakness. Strong emotion in strong natures 
expresses itself strongly. 
8. Righteous deeds must command recognition even among the 
unrighteous. 
4. The sense that one has requited another's kindness by evil deeds 
is enough to humble the proudest. 
5. Wrong acknowledged and abandoned is the highway to wrong 
repaired. 
6. To mourn over sin and confess it is a good beginning, but it is 
simply a beginning. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


TRUE MAGNANIMITY, 
1. True Magnanimity Commended : 
Paul to the Romans (Rom 15: 2, 8). 
Paul to the ES tppane (Phil. 2 : 5-8). 
Jesus to the disciples (Matt. 20 ; 25-28). 
Jesus to the multitude (Matt. 5 : 44, 45), 


2. True Magnanimity Acting : 
In love to God (Matt 22: 37), 
In renewal for work (Rom. 12: 2). 
In girding for work (1 Pet. 1: 13), 
In yah i0d's work (Neh. 4 : 6). 
In Scripture searching (Acts 17: 
In spiritual stability (2 Thess. 2 : 2), 
In spiritual activity (Acts 20 : 19). 
Tn constant readiness (1 Pet. 5 : 2). 
In cheerful willingness (2 Cor. 8 : 12). 
In sincere lowliness (Phil. 2: 3). 
In uncorruptible soundness (2 Tim. 1 : 7). 


3. True Magnanimity tiustrated ; 
In Abram pen. 13 : 8, 9). 
In ae yen. 60 : 18-21). 
In David (1 Sam, 24 : 8-7), 
In Daniel (Dan, 5: 17). 
In Paul (Acts 20 : 22-24), 
Va Jesus (Phil. 2 : 5-8). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—After David’s last covenant with 
Jonathan follows the story of David’s adventures while 
hunted for his life by Saul. First he came to Nob (a city 
near Jerusalem), where the priest gave him the shewbread 








for provision and the sword of Goliath for a weapon. Then 
he fled to Achish, the king of Gath ; but on being recognized 
by the Philistines he pretended to be insane, and was let go. 
He went: thence to the cave of Adullam, where a band of 
desperadoes joined him, to the number of four hundred. 
Thence he went to Mizpeh of Moab, and left his father and 
mother. there under the king of Moab’s protection till he 
could know what God would do for him. Thence he went 
to the forest of Hareth in Judah. Saul, meanwhile, had 
destroyed Nob and the priests, because of their assistance to 
David. David then rescued the town of Keilah from the 
Philistine; but, pursued thither by Saul, he fled with his 
men (now six hundred) to the wilderness of Ziph. Thither 
Jonathan came to David, and renewed his covenant with 
David. The Ziphites came to Saul to Gibeah, and gave 
information about David, whereupon Saul went again in 
pursuit, but was recalled by an invasion of the Philistines; 
while David went off and dwelt in the strongholds of En-gedi. 
At this point the present lesson takes up the story. 

Piace.—The rocky regions about En-gedi, near the Dead 
Sea; and especially, a cave in that region. 

Trve.—Bible margin, about B. C. 1061. 

Persons.—Saul, with three thousand men; and David 
with his followers. 

CrrcuMSTANCES.—Saul’s pursuing David into the wilder- 
ness of En-gedi, his coming to a cave in which David and 
his men were hid; David’s cutting off Saul’s robe while the 
latter was asleep, but forbidding his men to kill the king. 
Then, after Saul had departed, David’s calling Saul, and 
showing what he had done, and how he had spared him; and 
Saul’s admission that David had rewarded hii good for evil. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Saul was now the open and declared enemy of David. The 
early shepherd life of the latter had not only accustomed him 
to hardships, but had familiarized him with the wild pasture- 
lands known as the wilderness of Judah, with its rugged 
hills, ravines, and rocks and caves. Here he sought to con- 
ceal himself, but his furious and determined persecutor was 
unwearied in his endeavors to track him out. In conse- 
quence, David was repeatedly in the greatest straits, and 
again and again very narrowly escaped falling into the 
hands of Saul. Just before the incident contained in this 
lesson, Saul had succeeded in completely surrounding David 
and his men (23: 26), and it seemed as though they must 
infallibly be captured. But just at the critical moment, Saul 
was summoned away to check a raid made by the Philistines, 
and thus David was released. 

Verse 1—As soon, however, as Saul returned from this 
expedition so unexpectedly forced upon him, and at a 
moment so inopportune as he regarded it, he renewed his 
malignant search for David. And as there were always 
informers ready to gain the favor of the prince by betraying 
the object of his inveterate hostility, he was-told, Lo, David 
is in the wilderness of Engedi: The term “ wilderness” denotes 
wild lands, left uncultivated or unsuited for tillage, but 
with herbage sufficient for flocks of sheep and goats. It is 
thus distinguished from the more southern desert, which 
was desolate and sterile. The general name of the district 
was the wilderness of Judah (Judg. 1:16), but different 
portions of it also went by different names derived from par- 
ticular localities as the wilderness of Ziph (23 : 14), of Maon 
(23 : 25', of Tekoa (2 Chron. 20: 20), and, as here, of 
Engedi. This means “the fountain of the kid,” and the 
fountain so called lies among the hills, on the western shore 
of the Dead Sea, and still bears its ancient name. 

Verse 2.—T hree thousand chosen men: A considerable force 
of his best and most valiant soldiers was needed to venture 
in pursuit of so skillful and daring a leader as David.— 
David and his men: Of whom about six hundred had assem- 
bled about him (23: 13), chiefly of the distressed and discon- 
tented classes (22 : 2), the sort of men, who, under different 
leadership, might easily have become marauders and out- 
laws, but under David’s wholesome discipline, they main- 
tained kindly relations with the shepherds of the region 
(25:7, 15, 16), though using their power to chastise the 
plundering tribes which laid waste the territory of Judah 
(23: 1,5; 27: 8).—On the face of the rocks of the wild goats: 
Some have taken this to be the proper name of a particular 
place, but most probably its sense is correctly paraphrased 
in the Latin Vulgate: “ Even over the most precipitous 
rocks, which ‘can be traversed only by the ibex,” or mountain 
goat. It was a formidable thing to assail even this small 
force among these mountain fastnesses. It is in memory, 
doubtless, of the protection so often afforded him in these 
natural strongholds, that David so emphatically calls 
Jehovah his rock and his fortress (7sa. 18 : 2), 

Verse 3.—And he came to the sheepfolds upon the way: The 
enclosures into which the sheep were gathered for protection 
against beasts of prey or injury from other sources.—And 
there was a cave: There are numerous caverns in the lime- 
stone rocks of Palestine, which are often mentioned in the 
Bible as places of concealment (Gen. 19: 30; Josh. 10: 16; 
Judg. 6:2; 1 Sam. 13:6; 1 Kings 18 : 4).—TZo cover his 
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feet. (Judg. 3 : 24.) By some thought to be a euphemism, but 
which may just as well mean to seek repose (comp. Ruth 
3: 4, 7).—And David and his men were abiding in the recesses 
of the cave: Pococke speaks of a very large grotto in this 
very neighborhood, and which he thinks may have been the 
one intended in this narrative, to which, according to tradi- 
tion, thirty thousand people retired on one occasion, It was 
quite possible for David and his men to have been hidden in 
the dark interior of the cave, while all the movements of 
Saul near its mouth were distinctly perceived by them. 
Verse 4.—David’s men put their own interpretation upon 
the promise of ultimate triumph and of rightful succession to 
the throne involved in his anointing. David, however, does 
not heed their suggestion to seize this opportunity to rid 
himself of his mortal enemy. He simply arose and cut off the 
skirt of Saui’s robe privily: The robe belonging to persons of 
high rank, and worn by Saul as a badge of royalty (see on 
18:4). David contrived to cut off a piece from the border 
of this robe unseen, Saul being either asleep at the time or 
having temporarily laid his robe aside. He wished by this 
clear token to convince Saul that he had been very near his 
person unperceived, and had had the opportunity to do him 
serious harm, and even to take his life, had he been so dis- 


Verse 5.—But after it was done, he even reflected upon 
himself for having perpetrated even this indignity upon the 
person of his sovereign. Those do David great injustice 
without the slightest warrant, and directly in the face of the 
explicit statement of the passage, who imagine that he was 
at first inwardly moved to act as his men suggested, but that 
he checked himself in season; and that his conscience 
upbraided him for having yielded so far as he did. There is 
no indication that he so much as thought of harming Saul, 
even for a moment; but precisely the reverse. 

Verse 6.—Fur be it from me for Jehovah's sake, literally, 
“be it unto profane for me from Jehovah:” It is regarded 
as a profane, abhorrent thing (see on Josh. 24: 16).—My 
master: My rightful sovereign.— Me anointed of Jehovah: 
Made king of Israel by the immediate appointment of God 
himself. This expression is hence applied likewise to David, 
and the kings of Israel descended from him, as likewise 
anointed by divine right (Psa. 18: 50), and especially to his 
great descendant, the Messiah, which is the Hebrew word 
here used (Psa.2:2; Dan. 9: 25, 26).—To put forth my hand 
against him: To deal him a deadly blow. David indignantly 
rejec s the idea of assassination to redress his wrongs. 

Verse 7.—And David cut his men with words : Used severe, 
cutting language, rebuked them sharply for harboring or 
suggesting such a purpose. 

Verse 8.—David performed the usual prostration or 
obeisance in recognition of Saul’s rank and rightful authority. 

Verse 9.—David attributes Saul’s hostility toward himself, 
in part at least, to false and slanderous reports respecting his 
own evil intentions (see also 26: 19; Psa. 31: 13, 18, and the 
title of Psa. 7). 

Verse 10.—Why should Saul listen longer to such false- 
hoods, when he had ocular demonstration of their falsity ?— 
Jehovah gave thee to-day into my hand in the cave: In the provi- 
dence of God an opportunity had been given to David in 
which he might have killed Saul. The conjunction of cir- 
cumstances which brought this about was ordered by the 
Lord. An opportunity to do right is a call from God to do 
it. But God’s placing David in circumstances, where it 
would have been easy for him to do a wrong thing, would 
have been no justification for him, had he done it, any more 
than Eve was justified in eating the forbidden fruit which 
was placed within her reach. David’s character was tested 
in the case; and the good in him was strengthened by his 
refusal to do wrong. Mine eye spared thee: The phrase is 
elliptical in Hebrew, but such parallels as Ezekiel 5:11; 9: 
5, 10, show that our translators have properly supplied the 
words “mine eye;” the eye is said to spare, or have pity, 
because the sight affects the feelings. 

Verse 11.—My father: Saul was David’s father-in-law 


(18 : 27), or he thus addresses Saul out of respect for his age’ 


and authority, and the more to conciliate him.—See, yes, see: 
With emphatic repetition. Seul might see it for himself, 
and not merely take David’s word for it.— Yet thou huntest, or 
liest in wait for, my life to take it: Pursuest me with deadly 
intent, the figure being taken from one who is hunting game. 
It is scarcely necessary to remark that “soul,” in the Old 
Testament, does not mean our immaterial and immortal part, 
but the person himself, or his life. 

Verse 12.—This is not a prayer, but a declaration. Jeho- 
wah shall judge between me and thee, and Jehovah shall avenge me 
of thee ; but my hand shall not be upon thee : The Lord, by his 
righteous judgment, would, in his own time and way, rectify 
all the wrongs which David had experienced at the hands of 
Saul; he would not, by acts of violence, undertake to mete 
out that punishment which it was for God to inflict (Rom. 
12: 19-21). In all this David was a type of Him who, when 
he was reviled, reviled not again; when he suffered, he 
threatened not, but committed himself to Him that judgeth 
righteously (1 Pet. 2: 20-23); whe refuzed to suffer hisefol- 
lowers to take up arms in his defense against official violence 
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bade all private revenge, and enjoined the love of enemies 
(Matt. 5: 38-45). The duty of submission to lawfully con- 
stituted rulers, inasmuch as government is an ordinance of 
God (Rom. 18: 1-4), is not violated, however, by insisting | 
that they shall respect our rights as citizens (Acts 16: 37; | 
23:3; 25: 10,11); nor is it inconsistent with the right of | 
revolution, the right of a people in the last resort, who can 
in no other way escape intolerable oppression, to overturn an 
unrighteous government, and depose rulers who have grossly | 
violated their trust. 

Verse 13.— Wickedness proceedeth from the wicked: Bad men 
do what is bad, but I will not follow their example; I will 
not do what is wrong even under all the provocation which 
has been given me.—My hand shall not be upon thee: David 
elsewhere speaks in the same manner of those who were his 
enemies without cause Psa. 7: 4). 

Verse 14——Having appealed to the evidence afforded by 
his treatment of Saul in the cave, that he could have no eyil 
designs toward him, having declared that the only vindica- 
tion he sought was that which God would give him, and 
disclaiming any thought of righting himself by wicked 
means, he now, in the fourth place, pleads his own insignifi- 
cance. A weak and helpless fugitive did not deserve such 
great preparations for his destruction. It was unworthy of 
the King of Israel to be leading out his armies after a dead 
dog (2 Sam. 9: 8; 16:9). Hazael spoke contemptuously of 
himself as a dog, as too mean a creature to accomplish such 
great things as the prophet had foreshown (2 Kings 8: 13). 
David speaks more meanly of himself still, as not merely a 
dog, but a dead dog, which cannot bite, nor even bark nor 
growl.—After a flea (26: 20): Aninsect not worth regarding, 
which, as Bochart says, is hard to find; and when found, is 
hard to catch ; and when caught, is worthless game. 

Verse 15.—And Jehovah shall be the arbiter, and shall judge 
between me and thee ; and may he see and may he plead my cause : 
With his omniscient eye behold what has been done respec- 
tively by you and me, and take my part in this strife, and 
judge me, do me justice, thus delivering me out of thy hand. 

Verse 16.—With these evidences before him of David's 
integrity and generous treatment of one who was in the very 
act of seeking his life, Saul’s nobler nature for the moment 
gets the better of his jealousy and hate; his heart relents; 
he is subdued by goodness. The weapons drop from his 
hand. He cannot lift a finger to harm the man whose life- 
blood he was determined to spill but the instant before. 
With something of his old tenderness, he says: Is this thy 
voice, my son David? And Saul lifted up his voice and wept: 
Tears of mortification and bitter self-reproach. How differ- 
ent from the tears of grief and sadness which David and 
Jonathan had mingled shortly before (20:41); but with 
which no stings of conscience, and no self-accusations were 
associated. How deplorable that Saul’s penitence, though 
poignant at the time, was so evanescent and so superficial ! 
(Hos. 6 : 4.) 





FORGIVENESS AS A FORCE. 
BY CHARLES d ROBINSON, D.D. 


This cave grows picturesque as we look at it: the tired 
soldiers grouped in unsophisticated attitudes for rest, heavy 
shadows lying over them ; the sudden entrance of their royal 
foe, whom the men in the dark could see, though remaining 
themselves unseen; the first flash of fear as they seemed 
entrapped by the misfortunes of the position, followed by 
the gleam of grim satisfaction when they perceived their 
enemy had put himself into their power ; the whispered con- 
versation between David and his rough comrades, which 
must have been conducted half in words and half in ges- 
tures ; then at last the hushed breath of anticipation, as the 
giant king of Israel yawned and awaked, and swung his tall 
bulk out into the valley once more; all this is dramatic in 
the highest sense, and hardly needs the pencil of an artist to 
put it upon canvas so that our eyes may behold it. 

The moral teaching of the incident will be easily reached 
if we notice the three steps of David’s experience in turn; 
the temptation he endured, the magnanimity he displayed, 
and the victory he achieved. 

I. The Temptation.—Here was King Saul, fatigued and 
wretched, entering the same rude shelter that covered David's 
homeless head, and offering himself a captive if he would 
take him. 

1, This was David’s most desperate antagonist. The king 
had openly declared that he would smite him even to the 
wall. He once told Jonathan his son, and all his servants, 
to kill him the moment they found him. The record says 
explicitly, “Saul became David’s enemy continually.” 
Hunted and driven, he now found himself in possession of 
his deadliest foe on earth. 

2. Saul was completely in his power. How pathetic does 
it always seem to imagine a great strong man asleep! Why 
not terminate this destructive campaign once and forever, and 
bring the people to peace? Was it wise to continue possible 
bloodshed in further conflict? He knew that Saul was 
rejected of God ; he had been told some years before that he 
himself was tobe crowned in his place. Why not just put forth 


end injustice (Matt. 26: 52, 58; Jcdhn 18: 36), and who for- | one stroke of the same sinewy arm which cut off Goliath’s 
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head, so smite the king and end the war? Was sentimental 


casuistry in order just now ? 

3. These men with David had their own case to be consid- 
ered. Along the shadowy sides of the cavern lay fierce out- 
laws, whose hearts, outraged by ill-treatment, were burning 
with desire for revenge. Each one of them had a story of 
personal injustice to tell. David remembered that they had 
periled their lives in many a hillside battle, and were now 
ready to follow his command to the death. But here was the 
great destroyer in their own cave! why not destroy him? So 
they pleaded with their leader to put him to death as he lay 
there in the mouth of the cavern, the light falling on his 
most unwelcome face. 

4. It appeared like a real providence proposing swift retri- 
bution. Even the undevout soldiers whispered to David that 
the covenanted day of the Lord had come for him. They 
allowed their wish to be the father of their thought. God 
had never engaged that Saul should be murdered in secret 
and by treachery. He had never sent the king into that 
cavern to render assassination lawful, and wet David’s hands 
in his blood. 

II. The Magnanimity—We can well understand that a 
poetic passionate man like David ight have wrought him- 
self up almost into a frenzy under such pressure: what did 
he do? 

1. Observe the sturdiness of his resistance to the evil 
thought. He utterly refused to harbor the suggestion of the 
excited men: he said, “ The Lord forbid.” He put forth his 
hand to stay his servants. What silence and vigor there 
must have been in the rapid look and the forcible gesticula- 
tion, with the authority of which he held back those exas- 
perated creatures in the cave, so as not to awaken Saul by 
the peremptory command. 

2. Notice also the reach of his generous meditation. The 
process of his mind is traced at length. His loyalty was 
touched. Bad as that enemy was, David knew he was Saul 
the king of Israel. Perhaps he remembered likewise that 
Saul had given him Michal in marriage; what love there 
was between him and his cool-hearted wife would certainly 
not be improved by his ascending the throne through a mur- 
der. We feel certain that he recollected that Saul was Jona- 
than’s father, and Jonathan he loved as his own soul. It 
seemed to occur to David there, that this might be made an 
occasion of composing the strife which was racking the 
realm. There always appeared to him to be a vast mistake 
in the quarrel; he was not conscious of doing wrong to the 
king ; he admitted Saul had his good points, his tender heart, 
his judicial mind, his gentle will, if only they could be found 
and touched. He made up his purpose to forgive his enemy, 
and seek reconciliation; all the rest of the issues he would 
leave to God. 

3. Consider the adroitness of his action. It would be a 
crime to kill the king, but it could not be wrong to conquer 
him. It was not therefore necessary that David should lose 
the supreme advantage of this singular opportunity offered. 
So he veut off a portion of the royal robe fora sign. He 
was dexterous at seizing the chance of making an impres- 
sion. When one is going, as he says, to “leave events to 
providence,” it is always prudent to inquire whether proyi- 
dence has not left some easy expedients of eflort to him as 
well. 

4. Try to appreciate the tenderness of David’s conscience. 
Never is a true Christian so considerate and careful as when 
his heart is anxious to do a magnanimous thing. This 
fugitive head of a rebellious band is so generous in spirit 
just now that he grows sorrowful, sad, and ashamed to think 
he ‘has been guilty of disrespect even in touching the royal 
garments. Men may often measure their real sincerity in 
trying to do right by their solicitude against doing the 
slightest wrong. 

5. See the moral courage of his decision. Out before all 
that astonished and exasperated crowd of lawless men this 
leader comes, and instantly gives away their case by surren- 
dering his own. They look with consternation upon their 
trusted captain as they see him bowing himself before their 
common enemy. But what David thinks is right he carries 
at once into execution. He calls Saul “father.” He pleads 
for a reconciliation. He enters into a passionate argument 
and appeal. For he hopes to close the war by kindness 
instead of crime. 

Ill. The Victory.—There could be only one result to an 
endeavor like this; the magnanimity subdues the king’s spite. 
“ Hearts are not steel, and steel is bent.” 

1. We learn here how humble is a forgiving mind. 
There cannot be anything of exaggerated self-deprecation 
in David’s comparison of himself to a dead dog or a flea. 
He doubtless expected to mollify Saul’s jealousy in some 
degree by these strong expressions of meekness. He made 
appeal to his kingly dignity as being too high to suffer 
him to follow up one so ordinary and insignificant as him- 
self. When a Christian sets himself about forgiving an 


enemy, he is willing to do it thoroughly. He will surrender 


all pride, and become modest to the extreme of civility, lest 
his pardon shall seem like patronage, and do harm. 

2. We learn also how trustful is a forgiving heart. The 
issues between Saul and David were real, pertinent, living, 
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just as ever. What was to become of them? These men 
behind David, too, had the same grievances as before. 
Facts were not changed because feelings were altered. But 
this brave son of Jesse exacted no pledges for Saul’s good 
behavior; he felt he was safe in the Lord’s hands. He 
could afford to leave judgment and vengeance to high heaven. 
Twice does he tell the king in the presence of his men that 
he trusts God to plead his cause. He believed, as every 
really good man believes, that if he continued to do right, 
the Lord would deliver him even to the end. + 

8. We learn, finally, how forceful is a forgiving spirit. 
Saul is conquered: “Is this thy voice, my son David?” A 
sword might have killed this hard man, but only magna- 
nimity could make him weep. There is a strength in moral 
courage that does not reside in physical power. David 
overcomes evil, not with arms, but with good. He spares 
his enemy, and cuts off a little part of his enmity instead. 
He actually leads the stubborn monarch to confession and 
apology. Before those two armies on the hill there is a 
strange spectacle: David is triumphant, and Saul is defeated ; 
but David is on his knees, and Saul is weeping brokenly, as 
he exclaims: “Thou art more righteous than I; for thou 
hast rewarded me good, whereas I have rewarded thee evil.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


This lesson is clearly not designed to teach the forgiveness 
of enemies, David's forbearance with Saul was not based on 
David’s magnanimity, or on David’s peace principles ; on the 
contrary, it rested on David’s spirit of reverence for God 
and for the representatives of God. To use this lesson as a 
fair illustration of the command to “love your enemies,” is 
as truly a perversion of the Bible text as would be the 
attempt to show the right method of dealing with prisoners 
of war by pointing to the record of Samuel’s hewing Agag 
in pieces. An obvious teaching of this lesson is: 


THE BEST WAY OF DEALING WITH UNWORTHY 
REPRESENTATIVES OF GOD. 


. Look Well to Your Opportunities (vs. 1-4). 

. Consider Whose Representative is Here (vs. 5, 6). 
. Restrain Others from Irreverence (v. 7). 

. Make your Position Evident (vs. 8-11), 

. Leave Avenging to God (vs. 12-15). 

. Receive the Results of Well-doing (vs. 16, 17). 


aor Oh 


1, LOOK WELL AT YOUR OPPORTUNITIES. 

Opportunities are constantly coming to us. But it is not 
always easy to see at a glance how an opportunity should be 
improved, David and his men differed widely as to the best 
use of the opportunity which came when Saul was in David’s 
power; and David decided wisely as to that opportunity. 
An old Greek proverb says: “Happy is he who knows how 
to measure his opportunities.” Jesus predicted that Jerusa- 
lem would be destroyed, because its people did not under- 
stand, and so improve, their testing opportunity. When 
God’s representatives are before us, in the pulpit, in the 
family, in the press, in the community,—it is our duty to 
look well at the opportunity which this visitation brings to 
us. It may be a good opportunity to reject the message or 
the counsel of an unworthy representative of God, to say No, 
when we are urged to say Yes. At all events, the responsi- 
bility is on us, at such a time, to decide as to our duty, and 
to accept the consequences accordingly. 


‘%, CONSIDER WHOSE REPRESENTATIVE IS HERE. 

The Lord forbid that I should do this thing unto my master, the 
Lord’s anointed, to stretch forth mine hand aguinst him, seeing he 
is anointed of the Lord (v. 6). Saul was king over Israel by 
the Lord’s appointment, and he was, so far, God’s represen- 
tative in Israel, David was anointed of God as the successor 
of Saul, but he had no mission to destroy Saul; and if the 
Lord chose to bear with Saul awhile longer, David must 
meanwhile look upon Saul as the representative of God, 
The authorities in both church and state are God’s represen- 
tatives in their sphere; for “the powers that be are ordained 
of God.” Parents are God’s representatives to their children; 
so are teachers to their scholars, and employers to those 
whom they employ. It is a duty to recognize another’s rep- 
resentative character, even if that other be a most unworthy 
representative. If a friend’s servant appears at our door 
with a gift or s message from our friend, we must consider 
that servant’s representative character, for the time being. 
Even if the servant be known to us as unworthy, or be per- 
sonally unattractive, or repulsive, we must consider the 
friend who is represented by that servant just then, and treat 
the servant accordingly. We are not necessarily to heed 
every request of an unworthy representative of one who is 
worthy, but we must not overlook the representative charac- 
ter even under such provocation. A child has a duty to 
honor an unworthy parent, as a representative of God, even 
when the child may be compelled to refuse obedience to a 
command of that parent which is in manifest conflict with 
God’s commandment. And so every person who bears God’s 
image is, in a sense, a representative of God; and every 





disciple of Christ is Christ’s representative. “ Inasmuch as 
ye did it not to one of the least of these, ye did it not to me,” 
is the way Christ looks at any lack of reverence toward his 
humble followers on earth. There is no one of us who is 
not called every day to meet some such opportunity as came 
to David when Saul was in his power. 


8 RESTRAIN OTHERS FROM IRREVERENCE. 

So David stayed his servants with these words, and suffered them 
not to rise against Saul (v.71). It is not enough for us to be 
reverent ourselves ; we have a duty to inculcate reverence in 
those who are under us or about us; and, if need be, to 
restrain irreverence on their part. We ought to see to it 
that our children, our scholars, our servants, bear themselves 
reverently toward all who are in authority, or who in any 
sense stand for God. And we ought to feel a responsibility 
for helping to create a right sentiment in the community 
with reference to authority and its representatives. It is 
probably true that there is no sin toward which Americans 
of all classes are more prone than the sin of irreverence, 
which this lesson would rebuke. We, in this country, are 
peculiarly tempted to the feeling that “one man’s as good 
as another; yes, and a great deal better.” Especially is it 
hard for us to realize that rulers and superiors are worthy 
of reverence as God’s representatives, even when they are 
personally unworthy of respect. 


4. MAKE YOUR POSITION EVIDENT. 

David . . . cried after Saul, saying, My lord the king... . 
Wherefore hearest thou men’s words, . . . See, yea see (vs. 8-11). 
It is not enough to have a spirit and purpose of reverence, 
without evidencing that spirit and that purpose in word and 
in action, It is important that those who are in authority, 
and those who in any sense stand for God, should know your 
reverent attitude toward them as God’s representatives. And 
this is all the more important, if they have any prejudice 
against you as supposably hostile tothem. It is right for 
those who are of the defeated party in an election, to show 
their deference to those who have triumphed in that contest. 
There is a sense in which it is more needful for a citizen to 
express his approbation of the right acts of a ruler of oppo- 
site politics to his own, and to refrain from severe criticism 
of such a ruler when the latter does not do well, than for a 
man to commend a ruler of the same politics as his own; for 
it is every good citizen’s duty to have his reverence for God’s 
representatives made evident. 


& LEAVE AVENGING TO GOD. 

The Lord judge between me and thee, and the Lord avenge me 
of thee: but mine hand shall not be upon thee (v.12). David 
didn’t feel that Saul was all right, and he was all wrong. 
On the contrary, he believed that Saul was wrong, and that 
he was wronged. He even believed that the Lord looked at 
their difference in that way; and he was ready to leave 
Saul’s punishment to the Lord. It is a great deal easier to 
leave an enemy to the Lord for punishment, when we are 
sure that the wrong is all on the enemy’s side, and that the 
Lord cannot fail to see it in, that light, than it is when we 
are in doubt whether the Ijord counts our enemy or our- 
selves most in the wrong. One who knows that he is 
unjustly suspected, or unjustly dealt with, is far readier to 
leave his case with the Lord for justification, than is one 
who thinks that if he doesn’t avenge himself he never will 
be avenged. And there is no class of wrongs which may 
more confidently be left with the Lord to take care of, than 
wrongs committed against us by those who have unworthily 
represented the Lord in so doing. 


6& RECEIVE THE RESULTS OF WELL-DOING. 

Saul lifted up his voice and wept. And he said to David, Thou 
art more righteous than I ; for thou hast rewarded me good, whereas 
I have rewarded thee evil (vs. 16,17). There is no surer way 
of convincing others that we have a right spirit, than by 
showing a right spirit. And, in the long run, a loving for- 
bearance, and a loving deference, will tell on the hardest 
heart. A bad man is not easily convinced that he is bad, by 
being opposed and abused. But if he is treated with un- 
deserved and unexpected kindness, he may be led to think 
how unworthy he is of such treatment. Even unworthy 
representatives of God, in places of authority or influence, are 
more likely to recognize their own unworthiness, and their 
injustice toward those with whom they have dealt unfairly, 
through seeing the God-fearing spirit of those whom they 
had counted theit opponents, than through any deserved 
rebukes of those who would assume to mete out to them God’s 
justice. There is, in fact, no better way of securing the 
results of well-doing than by doing well, persistently and 
unswervingly, and leaving the results to God. 





TEACHING HINTS, 
BY M. ©, HAZARD. 


L Sparing an Enemy.—Let the teacher cal] attention to 
the circumstances under which David spared Saul. He 
spared him :— 

1. Jn spite of the most relentless pursuit of his own life. Three 
times Saul had endeavored to smite David to the wall with 





his javelin (1 Sam. 18: 11; 19: 10). He had conspired 
to slay him by the hands of the Philistines (18: 17-27). He 
had stationed men at his house with instructions to take his 
life (19: 11). He had sent to Naioth in Ramah three com- 
panies to capture him, and, at last, because of their failures, 
went himself (19: 19-24). He had most emphatically 
declared to Jonathan that David must die (20: 30,31). He 
had slain the priests at Nob because Abimelech, not knowing 
of the king’s hate toward David, innocently had inquired of 
the Lord for him, and had given him bread for himself and 
his attendants (22: 6-19). He had pursued him into the 
wilderness of Ziph, and then followed him into the wilder- 
ness of Maon, where only a mountain separated him from 
the man he sought (23: 14-26). Nay, there was more than 
a mountain interposing between Saul and David. God him- 
self stood between the pursuer and his prey, an invisible but 
safe protection; for when David was almost within Saul’s 
grasp, what was it but a divine providence that made it 
necessary for Saul to give up the thought of then taking 
David in order to drive out the invading Philistines (23 : 27, 
28)? But as’soon as the king was returned from following 
the Philistines, he again ardently renewed his chase after 
David. “Then Saul took three thousand chosen men out of 
all Israel, and went to seek David-and his men upon the rocks 
of the wild goats.” David had chosen a place difficult for 
men to follow him, but Saul was determined that this time 
he should not escape. It was notwithstanding all these 
proofs of a bitter and persistent purpose to take his own 
life, that David spared his enemy. ‘The situation suggested 
that if he spared the life of Saul, it would be at the 
expense of his own. The argument for taking the life of 
the king was about as strong as the plea of self-defense could 
make it. 

2. When Saul was completely in his power. Unsuspectingly 
Saul had placed himself entirely in David’s power. No 
interposition on the part of his own followers could have 
saved him. Though hidden in the sides of the cave, David 
and his men were close by the king. One sweep of the 
sword that had beheaded Goliath, and David would have 
been rid of the man that had made his life such a wearisome 
burden. Was there no temptation here? 

3. When he was urged by others to slay him, David not only 
had to resist whatever inclinations he may have had himself 
to end the life of his enemy, but, besides, he had to withstand 
the importunities of his followers. And their exhortation 
was so enticingly and so piously put! “Behold the day 
of which the Lord said unto thee, Behold, I will deliver thine 
enemy into thine hand, that thou mayest do unto him as it 
shall seem good untothee.” There was no warrant fur their 
quotation, but the circumstances seemed to them to imply 
that God certainly must have said something like that—or 
it would not have come to pass. They did all they could to 
make the slaying of Saul appear to be a pious act. Perhaps 
for a moment they thought they had succeeded; for David 
arose, and went toward Saul, and — “cut off the skirt of 
Saul’s robe privily.” Quite likely David’s men were disap- 
pointed to see his approach to the king end so tamely. But 
little as this was to do, “ David’s heart smote him.” So 
tender was his conscience, that it smote him for putting 
upon Saul even the indignity of appearing before men in a 
mutilated robe. How much more severely would it have 
lashed him, had he yielded to the temptation of taking 
Saul’s life! 

What reasons did David give to his men for sparing Saul ? 

1. That Saul was David's master. Though his bitter enemy, 
Saul was David’s king. To strike at Saul was to strike at 
all authority. Toslay the King would have been to have 
set a precedent that afterward might have been followed in 
his own case. It was no foreguarding of his own interests, 
however, that caused David to hold his hand, but a rever- 
ent regard for Saul as his master—erring, vengeful, unjust, 
but still his master—his master to be obeyed so far as 
obedience was possible, to be served when opportunity offered, 
to be reverenced always, but never to be struck at. 

2. Zhat Saul was the Lord’s anointed. His person, there- 
fore, was sacred. Being king by divine appointment, no one 
but God himself had the right to determine when his taking 
off should be. “So David stayed his servants with these 
words, and suffered them not to rise against Saul.” So he 
stayed the hand of Abishai, when he subsequently would 
have pinned the sleeping king to the earth, saying: “As the 
Lord liveth, the Lord shall smite him; or his day shall 
come to die; or he shall descend into battle, and perish” 
(26: 10). David most strongly felt, that he could not stretch 
forth his hand against the anointed of the Lord, and be 
guiltless. 

II. Reasoning with an Enemy.—In the interview of David 
with Saul, note: 1. David's reverence. That is shown in his 
addres# (“My lord the king”) and in his low obeisance. 
2. David’s appeal. David makes an appeal: (1.) Against 
slander. “Wherefore hearest thou men’s words, saying, 
Behold, David seeketh thy hurt?” David, then, had his 
slanderers at court—men who maligned him in order to 
curry favor for themselves. David’s answer to their asper- 
sions and to the king’s own feeling (to which David makes 
no reference, though that was the real cause of all the 
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trouble) is simply to tell Saul how, against the 

of others, he had spared him in the cave, and to hold up in 
evidence of his truthfulness the fragment of Saul’s skirt. 
The severed skirt, instead of the severed life, was a complete 
refutation of the slander, uttered by courtiers, or felt by the 
king, that David was seeking Saul’s burt. (2.) To the Lord. 
“The Lord judge between me and thee, and the Lord avenge 
me of thee; but mine hand shall not be upon thee,” This 
is not a prayer for revenge, but an assurance, rather, that 
David never would take vengeance into his own hands. 
The Lord might avenge—but David never would. (3.) To 
Saul. “After whom dost thou pursue? After a dead dog, 
after a flea.” David had proved his harmlessness—now he 
speaks of his insignificance. It was hardly worth the while 
of a king to pursue after one of so little moment. He 
could win no honor by destroying one so inferior to himself. 
(4.) Again to the Lord. “The Lord therefore be judge . . . 
deliver me out of thy hand.” It is remarkable in this 
interview, that David makes no direct appeal to Saul to 
cease his attempts to take his life. His appeal is all to God, 
to jndge and to deliver him. His appeal is the utterance of 
one who feels that he is willing that God should judge him, 
and that God will protect him, no matter what may be the 
course pursued by Saul. “ Beloved, if our heart condemn 
us not, we have boldness toward God.” 

III. Overcoming an Enemy.—How did Saul show that he 
was overcome? 1. Byweeping. “Is this thy voice, my son 
David? And Saul lifted up his voice, and wept.” Hard as 
the heart of Saul had become, it could not resist this proof 
of the nobility of David’s nature. In those times it was the 
custom for a man to strike his enemy—but David had been 
merciful. Saul, in his humble acknowledgment of David's 
superiority, states the surprise there was in his action thus: 
“For if a man find his enemy, will he let him go well away?” 
David’s magnanimity for the time lifted him once more into 
the old position of sonship, so that Saul was compelled to 
speak to him as “my son David.” There was much in 
David’s act to touch the heart of Saul, David had shown 
a merciful spirit—Saul had exhibited relentless hatred. 
Saul had listened to men’s words—David had closed his 
ears tothem. David had not sinned against Saul—yet Saul 
had hunted his life to take it. 

2. By confession. “ And he said to David, Thou art more 
righteous than I,” etc. Saul’s conscience was touched as 
well as his heart. For the moment, Saul was under the 
domination of his better feelings. For a little while he saw 
his own evil heart as it was, and loathed it; and beheld in 
David the beauty of righteousness, and loved that. But 
the feeling was only transitory. Seul’s heart and life were 
not changed. Many a one has been under the influence of 
similar emotions, but afterward their hearts were as hard as 
ever. So many ships, that have felt the up-lift of the tide, 
still have remained stranded when the tide subsided. 

“Godly sorrow worketh repentance unto salvation.” 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Davids enemy.—Who was the enemy of David? Was it 
because of any wrong on David’s part? His daily prayer 
was to God, “Deliver me from mine enemies—defend me 
from them that rise upagainst me.” What man was David’s 
friend ? 

David a wanderer.—F rom the day that David and Jonathan 
parted in the field, for years David wandered and hid from 
Saul; as he said, he was hunted as a dog or a partridge in 
the mountains. He found a safe place for his father and 
mother, and then himself went into the wilderness; a few 
friends, some who were alone or dissatisfied, the poor or dis- 
tressed, came to him until he had a company of six hundred 
men.. They climbed the rocks like mountain-goats, and hid 
themselves in woods, or behind cliffs and in caves. 

Sauls hatred.—Once a priest helped David when he and 
his men were tired and hungry. King Saul heard of it, and 
was so angry he sent soldiers to kill the priests and all who 
lived in the same city, even women and children, sheep and 
cattle. Did he not hate David with bitter hatred? Once it 
seemed as if Saul almost succeeded in taking David and all 
his men. They were hidden in some woods back of a moun- 
tain. Saul and his army were so near that Jonathan came 
secretly to David, and once more they promised love to each 
other. What was the covenant they had made? Some one 
told Saul where David was hidden; he stationed soldiers 
around the woods and the mountain. David and his men 
were on one side of the mountain, Saul and his men on the 
other. High above the mountain a great watching Eye saw 

them all. In whom did David trust? 

Deliverance.—W hat was David’s daily prayer? David was 
compassed about, almost surrounded. Running up the 
mountain, hurrying, came a messenger to Saul. “Haste, 
come; the Philistines have invaded the land!” David was 
safe that day, for Saul must go and fight his real onemies. 
Again he came with three thousand picked men, who knew 


all the mountain paths. David was among rocks where 


Saul in David's power.—One day Saul, tired and hot, went 
into one of these caves to sleep and rest awhile. Far back, | 


were hidden. Saul could not see far in the darkness, but | 
they could see, in the sunlight at the opening, the tall king 
and his shining helmet. “Now, now,” said the men to 
David, “ the Lord hath given your enemy into your hands.” 
Would it not have been easy for David, with his sword, to 
destroy the sleeping king? He went softly to him, and cut 
off a piece of the skirt of his coat but he would not let his 
men go near or hurt him. He said, “The Lord forbid that | 
I should hurt my master, for he is the anointed of the Lord.” 
After a while Saul rose up, and went out of the cave. 

David's bravery.—The generous are always brave. David 
went out and called aloud, “ My lord the king;” then he 





bowed low before him, and asked why he believed when 


men said that he would harm him. 


judge between me and thee;” “ he will deliver me out of thy 


He held up the piece he 
cut from his robe to prove it; twice he said, “The Lord 


hand ;” twice David promised, “Mine hand shall not be 
upon thee.” 

Saul’s wards to David.—“ Is this thy voice, my son David?” 
How well he remembered the voice and the music he used 
to love. His wicked heart was touched, and he cried aloud, 
“overcome with good.” We shall learn next week how one 
in whom David trusted delivered him from Saul. Saul’s 
tears were not true repentance, but he saw David’s truth and 
bravery, and his own cruelty and meanness ; he said, “ Thou 
art more righteous than I; for thou hast rewarded me good, 
anfi I have rewarded thee evil. Once again David spared 
Saul. He lay asleep; David went among the sleeping sol- 
diers, and took the spear stuck in the ground by the king’s 
head ; then from the hill-top he called out for one to come 
and take back the king’s spear. Once more Saul said, “ I 
have sinned ; blessed be thou, my son David.” 

As you can best do, from individual knowledge of the life 
and surroundings of your scholars, enforce lessons of forbear- 
ance and forgiveness from the example of David and the life 
of Christ. Much might be given from Moses, Solomon, John, 
James, Paul, but enough is submitted for a primary lesson. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





DAVID’S CROWNING CONQUEST. 


THE LION, 
THE BEAR, HIS OWN 
NOT @OLIATH, BUT HEART. 


THE PHILISTINES, 





HE THAT RULETH HIS SPIRIT IS BETTER 
THAN HE THAT TAKETH A CITY. 








HE IS THE LORD’S ANOINTED. 











HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 


“ How can we see the children, Lord?” 
“ Swell the anthem, raise the song.” 

**T love thy kingdom, Lord.” 

“My country, ’tis of thee.” 

“ Oh, where are kings and princes now.” 
“ Hail to the Lord’s anointed.” 





_ QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


In what scene of David’s life do we see his great superi- 
ority to Saul? (Title.) What rule did Jesus give us for 
our conduct towards our enemies? (Golden Text.) 

How had David been afforded a brief relief from the per- 
secutions of Saul? (1 Sam. 23: 27-29.) Should it, or should 
it not, be set down to the credit of God’s enemies that they 
sometimes cease their persecutions? (vs. 1,2.) How many 
things must be taken into account in estimating a man’s 
character? Point out En-gedi. How is David’s condition 
pictured by the term applied to the rocks? How does the 
Lord test the spirit of every man? (v. 3.) How did*the 
first man endure his testing? Why does not the Lord, by 
circumstance, cut off all evil doing from his children? 
What limitation has he fixed to our temptations? (1 Cor. 
10: 13.) What class of men were with David in the cave? 
(1 Sam. 22: 2.) How was he probably engaged? (Psa. 142.) 
How did his men interpret this providence and advise their 
leader? (v. 4.) What indication have we of this saying of 
the Lord? (1 Sam. 20:15.) In how many ways was David 
profited by this trial season of his life? What evidence 
have we of his spiritual profiting? (Psa. 57.) How was he 
better qualified for the office of king? What attributes of 





Were caves called sheep-cotes, places like great cool rooms, 


Luke 23: 34). 


situated in which 


where shepherds put their sheep for shelter in storms, or at | (vs. 5-7.) Are we, or are we not, justified in showing dis- 
night, or from the hot noonday sun. 


respect toward God’s representatives when they manifest a 
mean spirit? (v. 8.) ‘To what class of people at the present 
day should our deepest respect be shown? (2 Cor. 5: 20.) 


in the shadows of the same great cave, David and his men | Does, or does not, a misunderstanding of facts mitigate our 


guilt in wrong-doing? (v. 9.) If it could have been shown 
to be a fact that David was seeking Saul’s hurt, how should 
Saul then have acted? How many distinct statements did 
David make in his address to Saul? (vs. 10, 11.) What 
makes the obligation of man to man so serious a matter? 
(v. 12.) What quotation did David use? (v.13.) What 
is its meaning and application here? What two com- 
parisons did he make? (v. 14.) What is their significance? 
When disvords exist which we have no power to adjust, 
what course should we pursue? (v. 15.) How does generous 
conduct and a clear presentation of the truth concerning 
our relations and obligations always affect the conscience of 
man? (vs. 16-22.) Was this softening of Saul’s heart 


“This day,” he said, | genuine repentance before God, or was it not? (1 Sam. 26:2.) ° 
“the Lord delivered thee into mine hand ; some bade me kill | Give two other examples of a forgiving spirit (Gen. 50: 21; 
thee, but mine eye spared thee.” 


What prayer does this lesson suggest ? 


ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


In any attempt to discover where the particular cave was 

David and his men were hidden—an 

attempt which no survey or conjecture is likely to make suc- 

cessful, it is as well to remember that the phrases “rocks of 

the wild goats” and “sheepcotes” are both, very likely, 

proper names. All would be natural and appropriate in 

that region. En-gedi, the Spring of the Kids, is in that 

region of cliffs where the wild goats still inhabit. Some 

miles further up from the Dead Sea, near the head of the 

wadies, are many caves, some of them actually used as sheep- 

cotes; though there are other sheepcotes besides, built with 

stone walls. 

Some of those caves are very large. The cave which com- 
monly passes for the cave of Adullam, has several apart- 
ments, and room for a small army. In perfect darkness, 
except about the mouth, and that for a very small space, a 
great body of men might easily be present, unseen and 
unknown. In the cave of this lesson, David’s men were for 
the present dwelling or tarrying; for such is the sense of the 
word rendered “ remained.” They were settlers or inhabi- 
tants, as the word is often rendered; and many a caye in 
Palestine and southward has its permanent inhabitants, both 
human, and domestic animals. 

Instead of “the skirt of Saul’s robe,” we may understand 
only the fringe, border, or train, of his long outer robe—his 
kingly, or at least his distinguishing robe of dignity, though 
not here a dress of state. We are not to understand that 
David treated Saul as Hanum (chap. 10) served David’s 
messengers, nor did what he did for the purpose of inflicting 
shame, after a manner often used as a figure by the prophets. 
Indeed, Saul seems to have gone away not knowing that the 
border of his robe was gone. 

The quoting of a proverb, and especially naming it as such, 
as in verse 13, is a thing which the Orientals never seem to 
get over. And the pith of a proverb, as often with us, is 
heightened, or even created, by an alliteration or rhythm. 
Judging by the sound in the Hebrew, the proverb may have 
ended with the word “wicked,” but probably did really end 
with “upon thee,” and was quoted by David to enforce, and 
delicately also to interpret, the last clause of verse 12. 

The strong metaphors in verse 14 are still often used in the 
East; but it would not be safe to use them of a person whom 
one was addressing; and perhaps it would be descending too 
low in humility to use them of one’s self. Nothing could be 
much more despised and contemptible than a dead dog. It 
is not even so much regarded as to be put out of the way on 
the score of health or cleanliness, except when near and 
unendurable, but is left to the living scavenger dogs. And 
as to the ubiquitous Eastern flea, an Oriental beggar is 
indifferent to thousands of them. All travelers know that 
the fleas of a particular region prefer strange flesh, and that 
after being in a region for a while the fleas (that occasionally 
get on the cleanest person) cease to annoy him—except by 
imagination when the flea is not there. I have heard more 
than one missionary say, “I can sleep through fleas, but 
mosquitoes I cannot endure.” Dr. Thomson, in The Land 
and the Book, happily hits it as one of the minor annoy- 
ances, under the descriptive style of “the tickling of fleas.” 
David’s language, moreover, is not given in all its force in 
our English Version. It should be “after one flea,” or, 
“after a single flea,” with “one” emphasized. The king of 
Israel was come out on that petty expedition; not only petty 
in itself, but as if the palace of his rest did not contain hunt- 
ing-ground of satisfactory extent, or as if the king had 
espoused the cause of the army of sycophants, 

It should not be passed over that the flea, and the kingdom 
of the fleas, with its priests and rulers, is the subject of many 
an Oriental proverb, fable, and story; from which a multi- 
tude might be selected to illustrate the force of this simile in 
this connection. Its use must have suggested te Saul no end 





his character were thus revealed to his future subjects? 





of wit and wisdom. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


> 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
BOOKS. 


™ International Question Book and Scholar's Aid, for 18%. Senior 
Grade. 18mo, maps, pp. 200. Boston: W. A. Wilde & ( 40, Price, 15 cents, 


The Forged Letter, and other stories. By Sarah P. Brigham. 16mo 
illustrated, pp, 203. Boston: Congregational and Sunday- -school 
Publishing Society. 


Half-Hours with the Rentens of 18%. By twenty-four Presbyterian 
Clergymen. 12mo, Pi 280. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. Price, , 50. 


‘Phe International Lesson — and Scholar's Aid,for 18%. (Interme- 
diate Orage.) a the I F. N. Peloubet. 18mo, maps, pp. 190. 
Boston: W. Wilde & Go. Price, 15 cents. 


Pilgrim Question Book (No. 2) on the International Lessons for younger 
scholars, 1864. By Mrs. William Barrows. Boston : a 
Sunday-school and Publishing Society. Price, 15 cents. 


Select Notes: A commentary on the International Lessons for 1884. 
By the Rev. F. N. Peloubet and M. A. Peloubet. 8vo, maps, illustra- 
tions, pp. 304. Boston: W. A. Wilde & Co. Price, $1.25. 


wi holme; or, Seedtime and Harvest: A tale of the restoration of 
King Charies {ne Second. By Emily Sarah Holt. 16mo, illustrated, 
New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, $1.50. 


€ en Preaching to Spirits in Prison; or, Christ preaching to the dead 

fy wine by the change from the ‘inferior to the celestial paradise. 

William De Loss Love. i6mo, pp. 167. Boston: Congregational 
Publishing Society. 


The Lesson Hand-book, for primary and intermediate teachers, includ- 
ing International Lessons for 1844. By Mr. Wilbur F. © rafts. [lus- 
trated by Miss Lilian J. Brigham. T2mo, pp. 255. Boston: Congre- 
gational Sunday-school and Publishing Society. 


Dr. Martin Luther's Deutsche Gelstiiche Lieder. The Hymnsof Martin 
Luther set to their original melodies with an English version. Edited 
by Leonard Woolsey Bacon, assisted by Nathan H. Allen. 4to, pp. 
xxvili,71. New York: C ‘harles Scribner's Sons. Price, $2.00. 


Sermons on the International Sunday-school Lessons for 1884. By the 
Monday Club. With an appendix, avagesting a course of reading, 
historical, scientific, steresy aes ee us, for young people and 
loval circies, I2mo, p n: Congregational Sunday- 
school and Publishing g Boolety. 





MORE HOLIDAY BOOKS* 


Among the books which are most likely to be in 
demand during the holiday season, mention should be 
made of the various “libraries,” which have recently 
been published. Of these, three call for notice here. 

There are few writers of stories for children who have 
had a more lasting success, or who have better deserved 
it, than Miss Tucker, formerly of England, but now a 
missionary in India, and popularly known as a writer by 
her pseudo-initials A. L. O. E. (A Lady of England). 
Miss Tucker’s stories have been gathered into a library 
of fifty volumes, under the name of the A. L. O. E. 
Library, by Robert Carter and Brothers of New York. 
‘This library embraces not only the stories whose scenery 
is laid in England, but that new series of Indian stories 
which the author has been writing since she devoted 
herself to the work of Indian missions. | It is not often 
that we can commend a-library as a library ; but this set 
of A. L. O. E.’s books would come as near as any to give 
occasion for an exception to our general custom. The 
separate volumes of the set have been individually com- 
mended in these columns, for their bright and readable 
style, and their healthy religious tone, and they cer- 
tainly lose nothing by being brought together into one 
library. The volumes are bound uniformly, in bright 
cloth, and are packed in a plain wooden case. Not the 
least commendation of this library is its comparative 
cheapness, 

A little library of five volumes, which might be 
denominated the Bell Library, has been issued by 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co. These five volumes are from 
the pen of Catherine D. Bell, who has achieved a certain 
limited reputation as a writer of children’s stories. The 
stories included in this series are The Huguenot Family, 
The Grahams, Mary Elliot, Margaret Cecil, and Rosa’s 
Wish. This series is best adapted for the reading of 
young girls. 

Three well-known stories by the late Mrs. Prentiss, 
author of Stepping Heavenward, have been combined by 
the same publishers into a three-volume library. The 
stories are Susy’s Birthdays, Susy’s Teachers, and Susy’s 
servants ; and the series is called the Little Susy Library. 
It is well suited for the reading of little girls just begin- 
ning to spell their way through story-books. 

One of the best colored picture-books of the year is 
the illustrated edition of Grandmother’s Story of Bunker 
Hill Battle, by Oliver Wendell Holmes. The illustra- 
tions are by Mr. H. W. McVickar, and the humorous 
suggestions of Dr. Holmes’s well-known poem are aided 
not a little by Mr. McVickar’s funny cartoons of British 
grenadiers and their Continental opponents. The illus- 
trations give examples of the delicate and the grotesque 





* The A. L. O. E. Library. 50 lfmo vols., im wooden case. New York: 
Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, $25.00. 

The Bell Library. 5 16mo vols., in box. New York: Anson D. F. 
Randolph & Co... Price, $5.00. 

The Little Susy Library. 3 iano vols., in box. New York: Anson 
D. F. Randolph & Co. Price, $3.« 

Grandmother's Story of lesa Hill Battle. By Oliver Wendell- 
Hoines, Lliustrated by H. W. MeVickar. 8vo, pp. 62 New York: 
Dodd, Mead, & Co, Price, $2.00. 

ocean's Annual. 4to, illustrated, mo paging. New York: 
R. Worthington 

Chatterbox Junior. 4to, lustrated, no paging. New York: R. Worth- 
qngton. Price, $1.25. 

Our Choir: # sr phonies. By ©. G. Bush. Obleng 4te, \llustrated. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sens. , $1.50. 


| is illustrated by more than three hundred pictures, 


in coloring, and all are executed with spirit and with 
taste. There are thirty-two pages in the book, and as 
many colored cartoons. The binding is quiet, without 
any display of coloring. 

Among single holiday-books for children, Worthing- 
ton’s Annual deserves a good place. This isa collection, 
in a volume of magazine size, of stories, poems, chapters 
in natural history, and other short readable articles. It 


colored and uncolored ; and it is printed partly in colored 
ink.’ In form, printing, illustration, and matter, it is 
excellently adapted to be a play-book for younger 
children, whether boys or girls. 

Chatterbox Junior for this year is, like its predecessors, 
a treasury of prose and rhyme, grave and gay, and of 
pictures old and new, The prose includes brief stories, 
and articles on birds and beasts and on children’s games. 
There is a colored frontispiece ; and the other illustra- 
tions range from the mere outline to the close engraving, 
This volume may fittingly be described as a children’s 
scrap-book; and the scraps which find place in it are 
just the kind which children delight in. 

Our Choir: A Symphonie, belongs to the department 
of burlesque literature for adults. It is a musical 
“squib,” a series of funny pictures and of rhymes meant 
to be funny, but which do not always succeed in being 
so, on the feints and foibles of the members of “ our 
choir.” It is conceivable that the book may be of inter- 
est to some lovers of caricature, 

A holiday edition of the Thomas& Kempis Daily Text 
Book has been prepared for this season. It is bound in 
vellum, and printed neatly on toned paper, with yed 
lines, and with gilt upper edge. The compiler is 
W. E. Winks, known as the author of Thoughts on 
Prayer, which is also a compilation of devotional | 
extracts. Each date is provided with a longer or shorter | 
quotation from the Imitation of Christ ; and in each case | 
the source of the quotation is carefully indicated. The 
tone of the compilation is contemplative rather than 
practical, and its spirit is Well expressed in the quota- 
tion on the title-page: “Stay with Jesus in thy cham- 
ber, for thou shalt not find so great peace anywhere else.” 








Luther’s festival is already a thing of the past; but 
Luther’s influence and Luther’s hymns still belong to 
the present. It was fitting, therefore, that at the obser- 
vance of the fourth centenary of Luther’s birth, such a 
collection of The Hymns of Martin Luther as has been 
made by the joint editorial labors of the Rev. Dr. Leon- 
ard Woolsey Bacon and Dr. Nathan H. Allen, should 
be given to the American public, as a memorial of the 
German monk who gave the German people a popular 
Bible and a popular hymn-book. The editors of the 
present collection have performed their difficult duty 
successfully. The text of each hymn is given in the 
original German and in an English translation selected 
from among rival English versions by the test of fidelity 
to the form and to the spirit of the original; and in 
many cases Dr. Bacon, the literary editor, has either 
modified a translation to conform it to the original, or 
has supplied a wholly new one which would answer 
those conditions. When an existing English transla- 
tion has been amended, the fact is mentioned in the 
table of contents. The musical editorship of the volume 
belongs to Dr. Allen, who has seen that each hymn 
has been set to its original music. The prefatory matter 
includes an excellent historical introduction by Dr. 
Bacon, and English translations of Martin Luther’s 
prefaces. Altogether the volume is a model of careful 
work both on the part of the editors and the publishers, 
and it deserves a wide circulation among both the Eng- 
lish and the German-speaking citizens of America, 
(Svo, red edges, pp. xxxvii, 71. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, $2.00.) 








Not long ago, attention was called in these columns to 
A Little Pilgrim, as one of the sweetest pictures of 
heaven, in English literature, in spite of a certain ten- 
der rationalism which marked its pages. Strangely 
similar to that book, though also quite independent, is 
Beyond the Gates by Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, which 
may be regarded as a sequel to the same author’s The 
Gates Ajar. The story of A Little Pilgrim was given in 
the form of an actual occurrence; Beyond the Gates 
purports to be a record of what was seen in a trance, 
though in both cases the form of the story is simply a 
part of thfe literary fiction. But both volumes have this 
in common, that they abandon in some degree the scrip- 
tural and the traditional views of heaven, and fill in the 
details of the future life from the standpoint of a some- 
what rationalistic optimism. Both are essentially femi- 
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| best selling works of the season. 


is attributed to Mrs. Oliphant) ; and in spirit they differ 
only in the firmer hold which the New England writer 
has-upon the concrete and the practical as contrasted 
with the quietist and mystical tendency of the English 
writer. To those who read A Little Pilgrim, it can be 
safely said that Beyond the Gates is equally seductive 
reading ; nor does it need the gift of prophecy to add 
that Miss Phelps’s new book will probably be one of the 
(12mo, pp. 196. Bos- 


ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.25.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR. 
Fourth Triennial International Sunday-school Conventton, 
Louisville, Kentucky........ daw déibeedees ionedaces June 11-13, 1884 





THE EVANGELISTS IN ENGLAND. 


It has been the favorite charge of those opposed to 
Mr. Moody’s work in Great Britain, that the previous 
labors of the American evangelists there left no perma- 
nent results. At last it seems as if the accusation were 
so thoroughly refuted as to leave no possibility of its 
being again brought forward. At the beginning of the 
present mission in London, this charge was again 
pressed by the opponents of the work; and the answer 
was overwhelming testimony to the contrary from quar- 
ters where it was least expected. 

First came an enthusiastic letter from Bishop Thorold 
of Rochester, commending Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey, 
in this whole-souled fashion: “To call them schismatics 
is to trifle with language. To suspect them of sectarian 
motive is to do them a grave injustice. Their religious 
services are simple, reverent, and deeply impressive. 
Their recent labors, not only in our largest provincial 
towns, but also at our two great English Universities, 
are standing the hardest test, that of time. Should any 
one doubt if their doctrine is pure, or their work solid, 
let him do what I myself have done, and hope to do 
again—go and judge for himself. He will probably 
come away touched to the quick by the tenderness, and 
pathos, and manly thoroughness, of what he will hear 
there; perhaps, just a little sorry that their secret is not 
yet quite his own. . . . My own desire is that God will 
raise up ten thousand such men to proclaim his 
redeeming love.” 

At one of the earlier meetings the request was made 
that those who wished to repent should arise. A young 
man, near the front, leaped to his feet, and “in a loud, 
clear voice” said he would respond, on the ground that 
Mr. Moody’s last mission was a failure. Mr. Moody 
replied that if the young man were converted, the present 
mission would not be a failure. “God can do that 
without you,” shouted the youth. Mr. Moody turned 
to the audience, “‘ Here is a scoffer,” he said. “ Now, 
who among you will come out boldly on the Lord’s side? 
Let. us show to the world whether this thing is a failure 
or not.” Scarcely were the words spoken before there 
was a general movement among the audience, and three 
thousand men stood upon their feet. The incident was 
overwhelming. Mr. Moody burst into prayer, at the 
close of which crowds surged into the inquiry-rooms. 
It is sae to say that no one will have the boldness again 
to proclaim in any of the meetings that the mission is 
a failure. 

What will perhaps have a more telling effect, in cer- 
tain circles, than anything else, is an editorial article 
which the Pall Mall Gazette—and i¢ cannot be suspected 
of “revivalistic tendencies””—addresses “To Cultured 
Readers.” That newspaper sarcastically observes that 
“cultured society would blush to know anything about 
Moody and Sankey, and others of their tribe,” while the 
same society studies, sympathetically and philosophi- 
cally, similar movements in times which are sufficiently 
remote as to be inoffensive to its gentility. The Gazette 
does not see why students should pore over old tomes 
describing the religious enthusiasm of “dirty_ and 
bigoted ” friars,in the middle ages, or view George Fox 
through a telescope admiringly, when they esteem such 
work as that of Moody and Sankey beneath their notice. 
The representative of the Gazette reports that Mr. 
Moody is a poor preacher, but he acknowledges that 
there is back of his work a power which he (the writer) 
cannot understand. He sees the effect; he acknowl- 
edges that he cannot understand the cause. 

The work has begun, and it is going forward. The 
opinions of men are of little value either way; but that 
cannot be counted a failure which is gathering outsiders 
by the thousand, and which crowds the nightly inquiry 





nine in conception and workmanship (A Little Pilgrim 


meetings with hundreds of “ anxious inquirers.” 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers 1s 51,000 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
te 60 cents per line, with discounts of from & 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. During Novem- 
ber and December over two hundred thousand 
(200,000) extra copies will be printed. The 
average circulation will therefore be at least 
75,000 copies per week. These extra copies will 
not be sent out all together, in one or two great 
editions, but will be distributed as evenly through 
the weekly issues of the months named, as the 
demands of the subscription canvassers will 
permit. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR WAKEFULNESS. Dr. Wm. P. CLOTHIER, 
Buffalo, N. Y., says: “I prescribed it for a 
Catholic priest, who was a hard student, for 
wakefulness, extreme nervousness, etc. He 
reports great benefit. 


BITTER BREAD.—COMPLAINT IS 
frequently made by those who use baking 
powders that they leave in bread, biscuit, or 
cake raised by them a disagreeable, bitter 
taste. This taste follows the use of all impure 
baking powders, and is caused either by their 
containing alum (introduced to make a cheap 
article),by the impure and adulterated char- 
acter of other ingredients used, or from the 
ignorance of their manufacturers of the proper 
methods of combining them. These baking 
powders leave in the bread a residuum formed 
of lime, earth, alum, or other deleterious 
matters, not always, though frequently, 
tastable in the food, and by all physicians 
classed as injurious to health. The Royal 
Baking Powder is free from this serious 
defect. Inits use no residuum is left, and the 
loaf raised by it is always sweet, light and 
wholesome, and noticably free from the pecu- 
liar taste complained of. The reason of this 
is because it is composed of nothing but abso- 
lutely pure materials, scientifically combined 
in exactly the proper proportions of acid and 
alkali to act upon and destroy each other, 
while producing the largest amount of raising 
power. This assertion is justified from the 
unqualified statements made by the Govern- 
ment chemists, who after thorough and 
exhaustive tests recommended the “ Royal” 
for governmental use because of its superiority 
over all others in purity, strength, and whole- 
someness. There is no danger of bitter bread 
or biscuit where it alone is used. 





BAPTIST PERIODICALS 


FOR 1884. 





ORDER EARLY. 





OUR GRADED SERIES 


LESSON HELPS. 


international Sunday-school Lessons. 
FOR PRIMARY GRADE. 
PICTURE LESSON CARDS. 


Beautiful yy Cards with Lessons, for Infant 
Classes. For » Lesson = ree ( Cora. | prepared 
exclusivel r ag R-— Scholars. 3 cents 

r set of Coaees for one quarter; or ‘5 cents per set 
for one year. A set for the Quarter consists of 13 Les- 





son Cards—one for each Lesson of the Quarter—and | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


one Quarterly Merit Card. A set fora year consists | 


of 52 Lessons, and 4 Quarterly Merit Cards. s@ No 
order sor less than five sets, or for a shorter period than 
@ Quarter, is filed. 


PRIMARY QUARTERLY (New). 


TERMS: apes ony. See. In packages of five 
and upwards, 2 fe copy, making $: 
for three art he $10. per } 
This will take the lace of our “CH 
PICTURE L N.» 


EN’S 





FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADE. 
INTERMEDIATE QUARTERLY. 


TERMS: oa copy, Scents. In packagesof five 
and upwards, 2/4 per copy, making $2.50 per 100 
for three months; | $10.00 per hundred for twelve 
months. 


FOR ADVANCED GRADE. 
ADVANCED QUARTERLY. 


TERMS: Singie copy, 5cents. In ne of five 
and upwards, 3 cents Ay copy, mak $3.00 per 100 
for three months; $6.00 for gix mont >; $12.00 for 
twelve months. 


BIBLE LESSON MONTHLY. 


TERMS: 100 copies for one month, 63 cents; for 
we months, $1.68; for sin months, $3.75; one year, 





FOR SENIOR GRADE. 
SENIOR QUARTERLY (New). 


50 per 100 | 
for twelve months. | 
{LDR 


FOR TEACHERS. 


BAPTIST TEACHER. 


A Monthly Journal for Sunday-school Workers. 
With hints aad helps os Say ers. The cheapestand 
best of its kind. TER : 75 cents, single copy for 
=e year. 50 cents, ie ‘aubs of five or more one 

ress. 





FOR SUPERINTENDENTS, 


BAPTIST SUPERINTENDENT (New). 


A Quarterly Jonrnal, designed exclusively for Super- 
intendents. "TERMS: 25 cents per year. Nosubscrip- 
tions geceived for less than a year. 


OUR OTHER PERIODICALS 


THE HOME CIRCLE. 


An Illustrated Le snag Family Magazine: 48 pages, 
pects form, containing choice articles on Literary, 
istorical, and Scientific subjects by some of the = 








writers in our own and other déno 
$1.50 per year. Sample copy, 15 cents. 


OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


A tp of 1 pages, paper for older scholars. It is a 
quarto of 12 pages, printed on fine paper, fully Ulus 
trated. great favorite wherever ‘introduced. 
TERMS: Aautie copies, 50 _— per year. In clubs 
of four and upwards, 25 cep 


THE YOUNG REAPER. 


Published ay andSemi-monthly. Finely fllus- 
trated. TERMS: Single cepy, pyre yt cents 
aryear. Five copies or more to one address, ~_—. 
2 cents per copy for one year. Semi-monthly, 2A ce 
per copy. 


THE SUNLIGHT. 


Published Monthly and Semi-monthly. Finely 
illustrated. TERMS: The same as The Reaper. 





OUR LITTLE ONES. 





TERMS: sg copy, 7 — = aheoes of five | 


and upwards, 6 cents ng 96.00 per 100 
oe three months; $1200 per 1 tor s os ‘moutha. $24.00 
00 for twelve months. 


In itetwelfth year. It isa gem of a paper fo! 
little people. Printed on the best of . eat fully 
illustrated. Pablished weekly. MS: Single 
| copies, 50. cents per year. Five coples and upwards to 
one address, 25 cents per copy for one year. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 


1420 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA; 
256 Washington St., and 10 Tremont Temple, BOSTON; 


9 Murray St., NEW YORK; 151 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO; 


1109 Olive Strect, ST. LOUIS. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


"The universal verdict, “ The i Plaster ia | the 
best porvus plaster ever made.” Only 2 


EDUCATIONAL. 


i," EDIA (Pa.) ACADEMY for YOUNG MEN 
AN OYS. Swithin C. Shertlidge, A.M. 
(Harv aoa € fac, de graduate), Proprietor and Principal 


“BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full course of study. Se. naPply 
to Professor JOHN S. SEW LL, Bangor, M 
W. J. Academy, Bridgeton, N.J. 16 acres; Totty 
rooms; kind home; good ta le. Preparation sleet 
ng.) 














or business. Payment from day of entrance. 

terms to clergymen. Prin.,Caleb Allen, B.A. ( 

WEST CHESTNUT STRE TUTE, 

A Home School for Youngs io and Children, 

peg year begins Sept. 20th, at 4035 Chestnut St. 
est Philadelphia. For circulars address the Prin., 
Mas. J. A. BOGARDUS.” 


WISCONSIN 
FEMALE COLLEGE. 


WINTER TERM OPENS DECEMBER 12 Full 
course, preparatory and collegiate. Board and tal 
per year. For ogue, address 


HELEN A. PEPOON, Principal, 
Fox Lake, Wisconsin. 


Tp clergyman ought to have THE 
IMPERIAL Dicrionary, “the most 
useful book in the English language.” If 
your pastor has not got it, give it to him at 
Christmas. Inquire of your dealer, or send 
for specimen pages. THE Century Co., N. Y." 


EXTEMPORE SPEECH; 


How to Acquire and Practise it. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM PITTENGER. 


A TIMELY WORK ON A VITAL TOPIC. 

The particular object uf this book is to show how a 
man of average abi may Seose te speak 
extemperaneously with ease and certainty. 
Some parts of the work are simple enough te be 
comprehended by a schoolbey, other parts may 

e read with profit by the orator. 
275 pages. Handsomely bound, cloth, $1.50. 

*.* For sale by all Booksellers and Ni or 
will be sent, post-paid, on n receipt &f price. 

Hetienst Bway of Eloce Elecetion and Oratery, 

REET, 


6 and M18 CuustnuutT 7_o 
Pundanabenn DEPARTMENT. DSLPHIA, Pa. 


THE & bth Ly 3 Y-SCHGAL ons. Bend 




















PREPARE FOR XMAS! 


NEW MUSIC, 1883. 
The Holy Child, 


CHRISTMAS SERVICE No Py A supertor 
and entirely new Service of Scripture and Song by 
Vv. BEKT Lowry. TheSelectionsare admirabie, 
and the Songs have all been written for the Christmas 
time. 16 pages. 


Price, $4.00 per 100; 5 5 cts. each by mail. 


Christmas Annual No. 14 


Contains beautiful Carols by favorite authors. Au 
abundant supply of songs for any Christmas festival. 


Price, $3.00 per 100; 4 cts. each by mall. 


Our Christmas Cantatas 








. 


Are peknowledsed to e best ever issued. 
“6 TA C ALtxu THE NIGHT OF 
GLoryY,” rk EL.” 25 cts. each ; 


words only, 5 cts. each. 





Christmas Anthems 


From 5 to 10 cents each. 
f@ A Full Catalogue sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
a YORK. CHICAGO. 


NEW CHARMING OPERETTA 


TYROLIEN Qu EN, 


By C. F. HANSON, is the most success- 
ful Operetta now in’ print, for Exbibitions of Aca- 
emies and Singing classes for young people. Easily 
learned in three weeks. Musical critics speak high in 
its praise. Crowning success —rete.. pro- 
duced. Specimen copy oa on receipt o 
RL F. HANSON & CO., ublishons, 
(Mention t this paper.) 242 Main St, Worecster, ‘Mass. 
EW V CHRIST) {AS CAROLS.—“Sbout the 
i r. 3 Schilli 10 cts. “ Beautiful 
Star of F Lt mae aud Love,” Fr. Sc ining, § cts. bs Long 
ip os was Shining. " Pr. Schilling, 5cta. “Star 
Advent, ” Nicho! ee atoled, post-paid, upon 
x, of price. sha Address W. H. 
R & CO., No. tite Chestnut St. Philadelphia. 


CHRISTMAS CONCE RCIS) 


RT f EXERCISE sent free | 
BSN Sah 














for a two-cent stam 
pleasant fm i. 
. New York. 


HOOD'S CAROLS 
CHRISTMAS, 1883. 


By Jno. R. Sweney and W. J. Kirkpatrick. 
ARE SIMPLY GRAND! TRY THEM. 


PRICE, 5 CENTS. $4 PER 100. 


JOHN J. HOOD, 
1018 Arch Street, Philad’a, Pa. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


ANTHEMS “It Came Upon the Midn ~m 
* Geo. Wm. 


arren, 60 cts. 
Anthem No. 2, Danks, 2% ets. “Let Your Mingling 
Voices,” Holden, 60 cts, Communion Service a 3 
wanger, 40 cts. 


OFFERTORIES. 571° "4/247 Tae 
* John B. Marsh, # cts. 
Offertory enon, Danks 2 cts. “The Watehful 
Shepherds,” Williams, 40 cts. “I will Arise” (sen- 
tence). Williams, 20 cts. 
TE DEUMS Unison Te Deum and Jubilate, 

* Geo. Wm. Warren; also oy Jos. 
Mosenthal. Te DeuminG, by Waud; in'G, by Danks; 


in C, by Warrefl. 25 cents each. 
CARO Eleven Carols by Dudley Buck, and 
* others. Christmas Service, Danks. 
Alzamoras Collection, 5 cents each. Grace Collection 
(seven carols), 20 cents. Send for complete list. 


WILLIAM A. POND & CO., 
25 Union Square, Nev York. 


TWO CHRISTMAS CONCERT. SERVICES 


For the Sunday-school are published in the De 
number of the e Concer “f SEBIERC ai 25 cents a year. 
Cc. E. BRINKWORT Street, 


~ 





Buffalo, N a Sample by mall fr 
99 | Select Notes. = Gate rm 2%. 
Peloubet’s Sunday School eateseie. 2c. a year. 
Series. Children’s 8.S. Quarterly. iéc. a year. 
Teachers’ = af - == Quar. lc. each. 








as tae and Bark 


PUBLISH 
W. A. WILDE & ©O.. 25 ‘Bromield a St., Boston. 


HES.S. ARTIST. A large and elegant engrav 
illust tng tte Tatarpationa aad 


es nthe 


4 whose aim is truth, not victory.”— Boston 





atles Scribner's Sons 
NEW BOOKS. 


“A monument of indestry ant of a bread 
painstaking scholarship.”’—Dr. George N. 
Boardman, in The Advance. 


THE DOCTRINE OF SACRED SCRIP- 
TURE. A critical, historical, and dog- 
matic inquiry into the origin and nature of 
the Old and New Testaments. By PROFES- 
soR GEORGE T. Lapp, D.D. 2 vols., 8vo, 
$7.00 
“It is the most elaborate and exhaustive treatise 

we have on this question, filling two large octavo vol- 

umes, and covering every ge of the subject. Dr. 

Ladd brings his examination down to the present 

hour, considering fully all the later criticisms as to the 

authorship, chronology, and historical credibill x 


the different books of the sacred canon.”— 
Heraid. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CHIMISTIAN 
CHURCH. By Puiuip Scuarr, D.D., 
Professor in Union Theological Seminary, 
editor of “ Lange’s Commentary,” etc. 


Vou. IL.—ANTE-NICENE CHRISTIANITY, A.D. 


100—325. 8vo. $4.00. 
“Dr. Schaff writes freshly, simply, and. with a 
delightful eloquence. His simple faith, in the midst 


the various views which he has examined 
tested, is altogetlier refreshing. All the batteries of 
all the skeptics have not availed to dislodge one stone 
from the lly edifice of his faith. The experience 
which he has as acquired has rather led him to a deep 
admiration of the many-sided power of Christianity 
in the past, and E - ey —~ in its mission for 
the future. ine, healthy, Christian 
criticism, which boldly faces difficulties and examines 
them with equal candor and learning, we commend 
this work to those wh@ are interested (and pg A is 


not?) in jnveu: ine the earliest wth 
Christian Ch coh Church Quarterly pt a 


urch 
ALEEADY PUBLISHED. 


Vout. L—APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY. 8vo, 880 pp., 
with maps, #4.00. 


MUSIC IN ENGLAND. By Dr. Frep- 
ERIc Louis Rirrer, Professor of Music and 
Director of the School of Music at Vassar 
College. lvol.,12mo. $1.50. 


MUSIC IN AMERICA. By Dr. FREDERIC 
Louis RITTER, Professor of — on at 
Vassar College. 1vol.,12mo. $2.00. 

Professor Ritter’s position and ounattin, both 
among musicians and wr literature, to which 
he has already contributed a series of historical lec- 
tures widely known and read on both sides of the 
Atlantic, eminently fitted him for what he has accom- 
plished in these vaitimes—the writing of the history of 
music among the English-peaking race. iy 
in the volume upon America, there ls the the interest and 
value of a story told for the first time and _— the 
most ample and thoroughly sifted material. The his- 
tory*ef church music, of musical societies, of the 
and of the rogress ‘of every 4 tment of m 

rowth int try is given. e com 

lis a want Mot e literature of the su 
music students 14 long desired to see suppli 


A New Collection of English Poetry. 
ENGLISH VERSE. Edited by W. J. Lin- 
TON and R. H. Stopparp. A series of five 
small volumes, 12mo, about 350 pp. Price 
$leach. The set of five vols. in eens $5. 
I. CHAUCER TO BURNS. 
Il. Lyrics oF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
III. BALLADS AND ROMANCES. 
IV. Dramatic SCENES AND CHARACTERS. 
V. TRANSLATIONS. 


The volumes are sold separately or in sets. 


ow, J, Linton and R. ft. Speiet p<) makieg the 
most notable encyclopsedia of poetry in the s 
‘ we may nas judge fo om the beginning of their series” 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS OF 
THEISM. An Examination of the Person- 
ality of Man, to Ascertain his Capacity to 
Know and Serve God, and the Validity of 
the Principle Underlying the Defense of 
Theism. By Samuet Harris, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor in the Theological Department of 
Yale College. 1 vol., 8vo. $3.50. 

“The work ts  eutiatty free from bitterness, from 
unfairness, and from dogmatism ; is characterized by 

a kindly, tolerant, Fy splrit, and bears token, 


throughout, not of the hot zeal of one aeivens for = 
mastery, but of the unimpassioned self. eo 


Register. 


BIBLICALSTUDY. Its Principles, Methods, 
and History. Together with a catalogue of a 
Reference Library for Biblical study. By 
CuaRLes A. BriceGs, D.D., Professor of 
Hebrew and Cognate Langages in Union 
Theological Seminary. 1 vol., 12mo. $2.50. 

“The volume is far more than a work of good sense 
and candor, oreven ofscholarship. Thespecial merits 
of the volume we conceive to lle in its splendid sketches 

of the development of Bib!‘ical criticism and inter; re 
tation, including the so-called higher criticism.” he 

Independent. . 


THs IS THEONLY AUTHORIZED AMERICAN EDITION, 
AND CONTAINS ALL THE ORIGINAL ILLUS 
TRATIONS AND fac-similes. 


THE LIFE OF LUTHER. By Jutivs 
Kost Lin, Professor in the: Uni vareley of Halle, 
with more than 60 I] lustrations from Original 
Portraits and Documents. 1 vol., 8vo. $2.50. 


A special feathre of this ed..ion ts the reproduction 
In fac-simile of various documents of the highest inter- 
est, such as one of Pope Leo’s indulgences, a pace of 
Luther’s Latin Psalter, with his marginal and inter- 
linear notes, a letter of Luther to his wife, the first 

age of the first edition to his translation of the New 

‘estament; the conciuding of his will, with the 
signatures of Melancthon and others, etc. This A meri- 
can edition is published with the special sanction of 
the author. 


*,* The above books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent, postpaid, on recetpt of price. A catalogue 


of books relating to Luther and the Reformation will be 
sent on application. post free. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


PUBLISHERS, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
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THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY—THE LITTLE FOLKS’ QUARTERLY 


(Formerly published by The Sunday School Times.) —1884-—(BRIGHT ! 


ATTRACTIVE! 


INTERESTING !) 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF and THE QUESTION LEAF. 


The character and adaptability of these helps to each department of Sunday-school Bible study, make them invaluable to the scholar, young or old. 
They attract the scholar, win the attention, and keep it. 
Order early, and so secure these admirable helps for your school. 


standard of excellence is of the highest 


enthusiastic leaders in their special line of work. 


orde oF. 


Their 


Each department has the editorial care of those who are} 


THE SCHOLA R & QUARTERLY costs 2% cents a year, or $25 for a hundred copies a y == E sent cs y mall w ithout costing a anything for postage. Subscriptions are taken for three or six months 


at the yearly rate; under 
monthe nt yearly rates, 
thames i jl calendar month, 


QUESTION LEAF, 


not taken for less than a full calendar month, 


en copies, three months, seven cents each, 


The Question Leaf is meeting a want long fe 
paper (a separate le af for each Sunday), and require written answers from the scholars, 


To supply a class costs, for instance, as follows: For five scholars, one year, 
seents. THE LITTL E FOLKS’ QUARTERLY, The Little Folks’ Quarterly costs 16 cents a year, or 

Less than ten copies, three months, five cents each. Send five cents for sample copy. 
with que stions, notes, home readings, marginal references, etc. 


L i= ON LEAVE 


er hundred 4 copies » year. 


ppiement to them. 


1.25; three months, 35 cents; for ten scholars, one year, $2.50; three months, 
tis sent b mail, free of postage. 
The Weekly Lesson eaf furnishes each Sunday’ 8 lesson on a separate sheet by itself, 
The price is $7.20 per hundred « “es Sa year, or 60 cents a month, and the same proportionate rate for larger or smaller ‘ uantities, Orders not taken for less 
t by superintendents and teac hers who have desired to increase lesson study at home. 

It does not take the place of other lesson HOW but is ‘ARD valuable su 


Subse riptions are taken for three or six 


he questions are printed on writing- 
Price, 80 cents per hundred a month. Orders 





GANNETT & CO., Boston, Mass. _ 





To Sunday- -school Teachers. 


A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION 


David, King of Israel: 


HIS LIFE AND ITS LESSONS. By the 
Rev. WruuiamM M. Taytor, D.D., Minister 


of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York 
City. 4to, paper, 25 cents. 
Aa the Sunday-schools are now studying the portion 


of Scripture illustrated in this work, teachers and 
senior scholars will do well te possess themselves of a 
copy of thisedition, which is published Ina convenient 
and portable form, and ata rice 80 low as to be within 
the means of all. 


The life of David, with its strange perils and signal 
deliverances, iis deep shadows, and its bright lights, 
its blended gloom and glory, is a grand theme, The 
treatment it receives in this volume is not unworthy 
of ite grandeur. Trite, nay, hackeyed as it is, Dr. 
Taylor has given it a fresh interest. He has endeav- 
ered, and not unsuccessfully, to give vividness and 
reality to the far-oll past.—Canadian Methodist Maga- 
azine, 


LIBRARY EDITION OF 


DR. TAYLOR’S 


‘ ’ . 
Scripture Biographies. 
DPaviv, Kine or [sRa Bw. 
ELWAN THE Prornuet, MOSES THE LAW-GIVER, 
PeTER THK APOSTLE. PAUL THE MISSIONARY: 

2mo, cloth, $1.50 each. 


DANIEL THE BELOVED. 





a 
PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER AND BROTHERS, 
NEW YORK, 

B@ HaRrer anv BROTHERS will send any of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
__the United States, onreceiptofthe price, 
CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. 
Our greeting to all. In 

1881 we erold over ONE MIL- 
mgt € eeatke ‘opkneane 
awe MILLION, and in 
1 we hope the liberal 
inducements we offer wi! 
retain for us all our ol: 


friends and bring us man) 
new ones. 


No. 1,—FOR | 50 CENTS 
ee Ee 
WARDS, MARCUS 
RANG’S, 

+s Sand other finest 
Ciiristmias and New Year 










nienda 
or ted tastefully An colors, 
yntaining new rates of 
tage, or ahandsome 
Frin ed C: ard Inorder- sy 
ing. P ease 5 te which is § 


referred, oP 

‘ TS. (in 
8 apes 18 WARD'S, PRAWG’S, 
TUCK’S, and at ws peantiful Cards, together with 


ap retty folding Calendar in colors. 
ar achoice selection of 25 bea 
3 0 Us WAR D’s, PRANG’ 
ete., and one Satin Card (very choice) With gilt —— 
oi oe have also a fine lot of Fringed Cards at 10, 15, 25, 
50, and 75 cents and $1 each, which will be selected 
=) -g care for different tastes and a! as ee 


Tg TA ACHERS Qui 
50 o MA cus | WAR Dis, F PR NaS. and other 
Cards, no two alike, for $1, tter assort- 


le Ave ‘choice selection, no two alike. e. 83. 
be furnished all of ens: 
sired, Ev ery ena warranted maf and 
We refer by permission to Hon. , Post- 
master, Boston, and to the pablideans; of ‘the Yous 8 
COMPANION, 


HH, CARTER, 3 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS and D. LERS, or ANY ee owe: | 
$5.00 of the above seemed +c one time, a 81.0 
packet will be sent free; and, as the smallest ‘ard m 
any of these packages will sell readily for five or ten 
cents each, & dsome profit can be realized, 


CDDING Published 


THE WELL-SPRING, ‘zt 


Best Children’s Paper, with page each week 
for Teachers, Missionary Nets, statements 
of approved Library Books. 


Special Sketches for 1884, of 
interest to children on the gen- 
éral Missionary Work of the 
Churches, by Drs. Cobb, Tarbox, 
Joseph Ward, and others. 


Twenty or more to one address, 50c, each, per yr. 


tional Sunday-School and Publish 
ot g Soci, Boston, . 


ps . 























WORTHINGTON’S NEW BOOKS 


SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 





DE LUXE EDITION. 


| TYPES OF SPANISH STORY;; or, The 


Manners and Customs of Old Castile. Illustrated. 
36 proof etchings on pe ong = paper, by R. De Los 
Rios. Imperial 8vo, unique binding, wilt top, $10. 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN BIRDS 
(Our). Containing descriptions of the Birds of the 
Northern and Eastern States and British Provinces; 
together with a history of their habits, times of their 
arrival and departure, food, son , time of breeding, 
and a careful and accurate descr ption of their nests 
and measurement of their eggs. By Edward A. 
Samuels. Profusely illustrated wyth colored and 
other full-page engravings. 1 vol.,8vo, cloth extra, $5. 


LONGFELLOW PORTFOLIO. Edition 
de Luxe. Being a selection of 75 Artist Proofs from 
the original woodcuts illustrating the Subscription 
Edition of Longfellow’s Works. Printed upon a 
handpress on the finest plate paper (size 12x15 in.), 
and enclosed in handsome portfolio. Autograph 
edition, $0. The same, without autographs, $20. 


DORE GIFT BOOK (The) of illustrations 
to Tennyson's Idyls of the Kin With Descriptive 
Letter-press, from Tennyson’s ‘oems. Thirty-seven 
steel engravings ngs by Gustave Doré. Royal 4to, hand- 
caneb, b ding, mounted on linen, cloth, gilt, gilt 
edges, $12.50. 


THE CERAMIC ART OF GREAT 


BRITAIN. By Llewellyn Jewitt. From 
Prehistoric Times down to the Present Day. Illus- 
trated with nearly 2,000 Engravings, 1 vol, royal 
8vo, cloth, $7.50. 


NEW EDITION. 


STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND (The), 
By L. Jewett, F.S.A., ete., and 8. C. Hall, F.S.A. 
With 380 en ravings. Two volumes in one large 
8vo, cloth, gilt extra, gilt edges, $7.50. 


ROGET'S THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 


Words and Phrases. New Zdition. 12mo, cloth 





extra, $2. 


NEW EDITION, 


— TABLE BOOK OF ART. By 
T. Sandhurst, Ph.D. A histery of Art in all 
Countries and Ages, with the Memoirs of the Artists. 
Superbly illustrated with 31 a on yy on steel, and 
32 wood vai aie bv the most eminent masters. 
4to, cloth, gilt, extra gilt and gilt edges, $5. 


POMPEII: Its Destruction and Rediscovery. 
With Engravings and Descriptions of Art and Archi- 
tecture. By Sir William Gell and Gandy. 70 steel 
engravings. 4to, cloth extra, gilt, elegant, $8. 


IRELAND, OLD AND NEW. Illustrating 
its Scenery, "Character, etc. By Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. 
Hall. Profusely illustrated with fine colored —, 
steel Si cones and woodcuts. 3 vols., imperia! 
8vo, clo extra gilt, 3. 


HALL (8S. C.). A BOOK OF MEMORIES 
of Great Men and Women of the Age, from personal 
acquaintance. 1 vol., 4to, cloth, gilt, and gilt edge, $5 


A COMPACT HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
from the time of the Ancient Britons to 1880, with a 
Synopsis of England in the Nineteenth Century, [ts 
Government, Institutions. By Archibald H. McCal- 
man, With Jntroduction, ete., by R. H. Stoddard. 
Illustrations. 8vo, cloth extra, $2.50, 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
Cottage, Farm and Villa Architecture and Furni- 
ture. Containing numerous designs for dwellings, 
from the Villa to the Cottage and the Farm, each 
desi 4 accom ied by analytical and critical re- 
mar Illustrated by upward of 2,000 engravings, 
in one ay thick vol., 8vo, $7.50. 


ROTTECK (Charles von), LL.D. The 
History of the World. A General History of all 
Nations in all Times. Profusely illustrated. New 
edition, revised. 4 vols.,8vo, cloth extra, $10. 


BACON’S (Lord) WORKS. With a Life 
of the Author by Basil Montagu, Esq. Portrait. 3 
handsome vols., 8vo, in Roxburgh binding, $15: 





OY, each in a bo. 

PN / AURORA LEIGH. 

<9 MRS. ROWNING, 
f> OBERT BROWNING 


FAVORITE POEMS, 


yg SS 
5 nW/Z 


Z 


by GEORGE 





BY THE “AU THOR OF THE 


“WIDE,WIDE WORLD. 


STEPHEN, Mi Dy a story. tame. $1.2 


U NIFORM WITH, AND BY THESAME AUTHOR, 


. My Desire, A Story. 12mo, $1.75 
. The End ofaCoil. A Story. “ 1.75 
. The Letterof Credit. A Story. “ 1.75 


4. Nobody. A Story. -. - “ 1.75 


one r- 


“She has an ample fund of humor, a keen sense of 
the ridiculous, and a rare faculty of painting homely 
truths in felicitous phrases.” — Leader. 


“The yarey of sentiment which eharacterizes the 
works of this author makes them welcome in every 
home.” —Presbyterian, 


Wearyholme, by Emily 8. Holt. - 1.50 
The Present Truth, Eetegoon. - 1.00 
Philosophy and Christianity. Morris. 1.75 
How Shall | go to God. Bonar. - .40 
A.L.0.E. Library. New edition. 16mo. 
Crimson cloth, 50 vols., wood case, net, 28.00 
A Bag of Stories, by A. B. Warner. 75 


ROBERT CARTER & BROS., 


530 Broadway, - New York. 


*,.* Any of*the above (except A. L. O. E. Library) 
sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price. 





EAR Y’S OLD STORE, Ninth and 
L Marker Pe ea eS re 


For sale by all Booksellers, or by the Publisher, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


R. R. WORTHINGTON, 770 Broadway, Nev New York. 


POPULAR POETS. 


Crowell’s Favorite Illustrated Edition. 


With Designs by TAYLOR, MERRILL, WOODWARD, SCHELL, GIFFORD, GAR- 
RETT, HAYDEN, and other eminent artists. Printed on ‘tine Calendered 
Paper, bound in’attractive style for Holiday Gifts. Square 8vo, gilt edge, 

xX, $2.50 per volume. 


GOBTHE’S FAUST, 
| LADY OF THE LAKE (with Notes), 
(Selections), LUCILE, 
SCHILLER, 
TENNYS 


The illustrations fyr these v mse ge are  deserv ing of es empacial mention, 
having been prepared at great expense, a large yrepeeen o 
ANDREW, Whose work on “ The Cambridge Book of Poetry” 
adds so much to its value. 

‘rhe paper, printing, and binding are also first-class in all respects, and no 
effort has been spared to make this series attractive and popular. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid. 


“| THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 13 Astor Place, New York. 


them engrav ed 


| NEWS vee ro -1804, 


Please examine our New Quar- 
terly for Younger Scholars, by 
Mrs. Wm. Barrows. Also, Teach- 
ers’ Edition of Pilgrim Quarterly, 
by M. C. Hazard. 


ty Sample Copies Free. 
CONG’L S. 8. AND PUB. SOCIETY, BOSTON. 


Our Little Ones and The Nursery. 


The most beautiful 
Magazine in the 
World for the 
Youngest Readers. 


The Literary and Artistic 
success of the Age! 
Every Article written ex- 
pressly for its pages! 
Every Picture made express- 
ly for this work, by the 
best Artists. 

The most valuable Premiums! A Premium for every 
subscription and renewa!! Clubs with all Periodicals! 

Send Postal for our New Premium List! 


Send Postal for a Free Specimen. 
All Newsdealers sell it. Agents wanted. 























One Year, $1.50. Single Copies, 15 cts. 
Russell Publishing Co,, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


THE 


AMERICAN SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL UNION 


furnishes a full line of Lesson Helps and 





Periodicals for Sunday-scheoels. 
They consist of: 


1. THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORLD. Single copy, by 
mail, 60 cents per year; 2 to 4 copies, monthly, per 
year, 55 cents; 5 to 9 copies, monthly, per year, 0 
cents; 10 to 19 copie S, Monthly, per year, 45 cents; 20 
copies or more, monthly, per year, 40 cents. 

For introduction the Sunday-School World will be 
supplied during the first quarter of 1884 for only 
Ten Cents. 


2. THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION QUAR- 
TERY. 20 cents per year; 5 copies and over, 15 cents 
each. 


3. THE reat SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION PRI- 
MARY QUARTER 15 cents per year. 4 cents a 
single copy. 4 3 and over, 10 cents each per year. 


4. aia LESSON PAPER. 


mont 
6. puneeare LESSON PAPER for the younger 
scholars, with illustrations. 
Price of each of these papers REDUCED to 6 cents &@ 
copy per year, Or one-half cent per copy per month. 
REVIEW PAPERS, 


6. QUARTERLY & oie CHART. 25 cents per 


quarter, or $lay 


y 3 SUPERINTENDENT'S REVIEW PAPER. 8 cents a 
year. 


A large four-page 


8. SCHOLARS’ AND TEACHERS’ REVIEW PAPER 
Ten copies and over, 3 cents each per year. 
PICTORIAL PAPERS, 
9. THE SUNDAY HOUR. Single copy, monthly, 25 


cents a year. Ten or more copies, 9 cents each per 
year, or 2}4 cents per quarter, 

10. ILLUSTRATED TREACURY = KNOWLEDCE. 
The same price as‘ The Sunday Ht 

11. TRUTH IN LIFE. Thesame price as 

day Hour. 


12. THE YOUTH’S WORLD (monthly). 


Single cop- 
ies, monthly, 25 cents a year. Scopies or more, l2cents 
each a year. 


One copy of each of these four papers monthly to 
one address, seventy-five cents per annum. 
13. THE PICTURE.WORLD for Little People. 25 

cents a year. 65 copies or more, 20 cents each « year. 

When taken with the other four pictorial papers 
in quantities it is furnished at less rates. 

One copy of each of these five papers monthly to 
one address, $1.00 per annum. 

These five pictorial papers with the Sunday-School 
World may be had for $1.50. 


Send for specimens of these papers, and 
judge as to their suitability and excellence. 


“ The Sun- 


NOW READY. 


THE SCHOLAR’S HAND-BOOK FOR 1884. 


By Rev. EDWIN W. RICE. 

This handy little Commentary on the International 
Sunday-school Lessons for 1884 is now ready. Besides 
two colored maps and numerous illustrations, it con- 
tains blackboard designs of an original and improved 
character, and fulland comprehensive notes, explana- 
tions, questions and teachings. 


Price, by mall, postpaid, single copy, card-board covers, 


10 cents ; 50 copies, $4.00. Bound in boards, 
single copy, 15 cents; 50 copies, $6.00. 


The American 
Sunday-school Union, 


1122 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
10 Bible House, New York. 








For 1884 is an Elegant Book of 150 Pages, 
3 Colored Plates of FLOWERS and 
Vegetables, and more than 1000 Illustra- 
tions of the choicest Flowers, Plants and 

VEGETABLES, and Directions tor 
} ag It is nubian | enough for the 

nter Table or a Holiday Present. 

nd on your name and Postoffice address, 
with 10 cents, and we will send you acopy, 
post-paid. This is not a quarter of its cost. 
tr is printed in both English and German. 
If you afterwards order seeds eg the 
10 cents. . VICK’S SEEDS ARE THE BEST 
IN THE WORLD. The FLoral GUIDE will 
tell how to get and grow them. 

VICK’S Illustrated Monthly Magazine, 

$2 Pages, a Colored Plote in every number 

and many fine Engravings. Price $1.25 a 

ear; Five Copies for $5. Specimen num- 
rs sent for 10 cents; 3 trial copies 25 cts, 


Address, 
















JAMES VICK, 
Rechester, N. Y¥, 




















Dgec mer t, 1883.] 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 





taliaatieer Sunday-School Lessons. 
TH: BEREAN LESSON SYSTEM. 


Rev. J. Hi. VINCENT, D.D., Editer. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1884: 

THE SENIOR LESSON BOOK, for adult scholars: 
Price, 15 cents. 

TIE BEREAN QUESTION BOOK, for scholars 
from ten to sixteen years old. Price, 15 cents. 

THE BEREAN BEGINNER'S BOOK is intended 
for children just above the infant class, though it may 
readily be used in that department, Price, 15 cent# 

THESENIOR LEAF takes the place ofthe BEREAN 
QUARTERLY. Price, 20 cents per year. 

THE BEREAN LEAF. Price, 6 cents per year. 

TILE BEGINNER'S LEAF. Price,6 cents per year, 

THE LEAFCLUSTER. The picturesare brilliantly 
illuminated. Issued quarterly. 





Price, #4 per annum. 

THE PICTURE LESSON PAPER for infant classes, 
Price, 25 cents per annum. 

THE STUDY is a quarterly publication, designed 
for superintendents, primary class teachers, normal 
class conductors, and advanced workers generally- 
Price, 50 cents per annum. 

THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL JOURNAL. Price, sin- 
gle copy, 6 cents perannum. Jnclubs of six copies and 
upward, to one address, 55 cents each. 

THE LESSON COMMENTARY, by 
Vincent and J. L. 
explanation upon all the lessons, 8vo. 

WHEDON'S COMMENTARY ON 
TESTA MENT— 

Vol. IlI.—Acts and Romans, 
Vol. IV.—Corinthians to 2 Timothy 
Vol. V.—Titus to Revelation. 

Price ,each, $1.50. 

THE PEOPLE'S COMMENTARY ON THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By Amos Binney and Daniel Steele, 
D.D. I2mo. Price, $3.00. 

WHEDON'S COMMENTARY 
TESTA MENT— 

Vol. III.—Joshua to 2 Samuel. 
Vol. V.—Psalms. 
Vol. VIL 


Drs. J. H. 


Price, $1.25. 
THE NEW 


ON THE OLD} 


12mo. 
.—Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Solomon. Itmo. Price, each, $2.2 
THE BEREAN ENVELOPE, a new and ingenious 
feature for preserving the BEREAN LEaF or JouR, 
NAL. It will be covered with suggestive hints. Price, 
$1.50 per 100, or 3 cents each. 


MAP ILLUSTRATING ST. PAUL’S TRAVELS: 
) 


Size, 118x80 inches on cloth. Price, $10.00. 
MAP OF SCRIPTURE WORLD. Size, 55x72inches. 
Cloth. Price, $5.00. 
PHILLIPS AND HUNT, 
803 Broadway, New York. 
_—__~_—__—. 
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THE LEAF CLUSTER. 


he a t tual t."—] 
It is the design of the Leaf Cluster oo appeal to the We oa pred nt vhi gay 


~~ of little people, and to convey the salient lessons 
the Berean ( nternational ) Series, Sabbath after 
Sabbath. This small specimen will give an accurate 
idea of the whole series. 
Bo size of the Leaf Cluster is 24x38 inches. Forty- 
ht eres ure provided for the year. They con- 
Siete oy sort of get panorama for the instruction 
of old and ae ane, © accurate drawing, the brilliant 
caboring. the bold lets , the charming selection of 
Scripture,verses,the di ons to teachers and parents, 
the rhisper Songs—all contribute to make the Leaf 


hers in the SUNDAY- 
ScHooL JOURNAL. 

The Leaf Cluster may also be used in the Interme- 
diate class, where — beyond the primary grade 
will be able to enjoy them, and receive mae ruc- 
tion from them than even ‘the primary pupi 

At home the Leaf Cluster may be used with acdmi- 
rable effect. Hungin the dining-room. each picture 
may for a week furnish an opportunity for table talk 
and converéation which will prove, by the repetition 
thus secured, invaluable as a means in instructing lit- 
tle people. ‘Even the Elders of the household will 
find the Leaf Cluster of service in the preparation of 
the weekly lesson. Price of the Leaf Cluster for the 
year, #4. ‘or the quarter, $1. 

Address PHILiips & Huet, 805 Broadway, New 
York,o ork, or WALDEN & Strows, Cincinnati and | Chicago. 


THE HOME BEREAN ; 


OR, 


HOME READINGS AND GOLDEN TEXTS 

From the Sabbath-School Lessons for 1884. 
A neat little book of 24 . 23g by 436 inches, card- 
board cover, convevient for the pocket. A cheap and 
neat present from the superintendent te the members 
of the school, or from the teacher to the scholars. 

Published by PHILLIPS AND T, 
ways, ca York, Price, er hundred, 

y mail, each, 3 cen 


Tlurlbut, contains full notes and | 





~ CHRISTMAS 


of $2.00 per hundred copies. 


years, viz.: 
Child,” “The Gift by Grace,’ 
$2.00 per hundred copies. 
centseach. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 








Song of 


| Aunt | dene’s Hero. 





Publisher, 7 72 


ESTABLISHED 1842. 
SPECIAL AWARD BY CENTENNIAL COMMISSION. 


CENUINE ENCLISH 


PLUM PUDDING. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR ATMORE’S 


EXERCISES, 


A new Christmas Exercise, of a simple, scriptural character, entitled ‘“ God's 
Gifts,” has been prepared by Mr. James H. Flint, author of “The Glories of the 
Christ Child,” etc., and will appear soon in*The Sunday School Times. 
in pamphlet form is now ready for sale, and will be mailed to any 


This Exercise 
address at the rate 


The five Christmas Exercises that have been so widely used within the past few 
“The Wonderful, ” “The Gift of Gifts,” “The Glories of the Christ 

and “Christ All and in All,” will each be reissued at 
Samples of any of these Exercises will be mailed at five 


5 Chestnut St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


ATMORE’S 
MINCE MEAT. 


TRADE MARK. 





TRADE MARK. 


It is prepared with t with the © most ost scrupulous « care from the » choicest materials. 





THE BEST HELPS 


FOR THE 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


THE LESSON HANDBOOK. 


For Primary and Intermediate Teachers. 
Bound in Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


The plan of the Handbook, 
while it includes the main ele- 
ments of last year, has some 
important additions. Among the 
new and important features are 
full extracts from the Compre- 
hensive Commentary of Jamie- 
son, Fausset, and Brown, on all 
the lesson portions. 


























LITTLE PILGRIM LESSON PAPER. 


Four pages; original cuts; beautiful songs; 
25 cts. per year, weekly. 


A new feature for 1884: a Cat- 
echism for little children, each 
week, on the Life of Jesus. 

Prepared by Mrs. W. F. CRarts, of Brooklyn. 


Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing 
Society, Boston. i 

















The 10th Thousand Now Ready. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


ELIZABETH PRENTISS, 


Author of “ STEPPING HEAVENWARD,” ETc. 





One volume, crown 8vo, 575 pages, with steel 
portrait and five full-page illustrations. Price, 
2.25. 


“ Those who loved Mrs. Prentiss for her life works, will 
read this charming Memoir, not only with interest, but 





Ve cannot commend the book too highly.” 
Monthly. 


THE LARGER WORKS OF MRS. PRENTISS. 
base > of the Family. A Book for girls. 12mo, 


A new edition of this popular book, uniform with 
the other volumes of the author. 


—Penn, 


Stepping Heavenward. 12mo, $1.75. 

The Home at Greylock. 12mo, $1.50. 

a ow A Sere of Old Times in New England. 
0, " 


12mo, $1.50. 
Urbane and His Friends. 12mo, $1.50, 
Anson D. F. RANDOLPH & CoMPANY, 
900 Broadway, Cor. 20th St., New York. 
Any of the above will be sent by mail, prepet®; on 
— 7 price. Fractions of the dollar may be sent in 


The Latest Sunday Merning Sermons 


Rev. C. H. SPURGEON 
Rev. DR. TALMAGE, 


Revised by them; a Portrait and y of some Eminent 





Person; notes on the Sunday Sc Lesson; an Exposition 
of Unfulfilled ocr An ,and a Thrilling Ser! 
Story, are published EVERY WEEK 


AND SIGNS OF hf gig pe og S 
61.0 per annum. Gomple Copies tres ts Wante 
Address, THE MANAGER, 63 Bible B ainw York 





Also, ean be procured from all Newsd. 


Presbyt. S. S., Ipava, T1l., needs a better Hhrary. 
| schools about to dispose of their libraries for new ones, 
| are invited to correspond, J, L, McCune, Ipava, I, 





D.LOTHROP & C0.’S 
NEW BOOKS, 


32 Franklin St., Boston. 





Not of Man, but of God. By Rev. 

ning, D. D. In this volume, which reveals the 
inspiration of his own heart’s faith,—the secret of the 
deep spirituality which marked his life,—we have the 
author’s best and latest thought upon the fundamen- 
tal principles of Christianity. It is a book well cal- 


J. M. Man- 


culated to resolve doubt and quicken faith. i2mo, 
extra cloth, $1.25. 
Life of Washingten. By E. E. Brown, author of 


“ Life of James A. Garfield,” “ Life of Oliver Wen- 

dell Holmes,” etc. The author of this most excel- 
lent biography has done something more than to 
make a compilation from previous works. She intro- 
duces much new matter, presents essential facts in 
new lights, and furnishes all desirable information 
in a terse and graphic style. 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 


Self-Giving: A Story of Christian Missions 

By William F. Bainbridge. 12mo, $1.50. 

Under the veil of fiction, the author presents chap- 
ters in the early as well as the latter life of some of 
the most honored and successful missionaries. The 
story, as presented, is remarkably interesting, and 
worthy of the attention it is sure to receive. 


Poets’ Homes. By R. H. Stoddard, Arthur Gil- 
man,and others, 8vo, extra cloth, gilt edges, $4.00; 
Turkey morocco, $8.00. 


A most pleasing introduction to the poets of 
America, and their homes. A new edition of this 
most popular work. published in one elegant volume. 


Who Teld It to Me. 4to, with double chromo- 
lithographed cover, designed by F. Childe Hassam. 
Fully illustrated. 4to. $1.25. 


A new story marked by all of the exceHences which 
have made the stories of Margaret Sidney so popular, 
and have won for them s@@ praise from all readers. 


All Aboard for the Lakes and Mountains. 
By Edward A. Rand, author of “ Roy’s Dory,’ 
“ Pushing Ahead,” “ Tent in the Notch,” ete. Very 
fully illustrated. Quarto, $1,75. 


A } Golighntiat holiday book for the boys. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


Size 4% x 2%; nine designs, printed inten colors. Price, 
30 cents per dozen, or $2.00 per hundred. Send 30 cents 
for a dozen for ees Satisfaction guaranteed. Ad- 
dress J. 8. OGILVIE &CO., 31 1 Rose Sti Street, New Y ork. 


PRESSES, TYPE, ¢ CHROMO CARDS, Scrap 


Pictures. Send for 
price lists. & 8. DUD es cmmorknee St., Philad’a, Pa 








T™ES only perfect substitute for Mother's Milk. 
most nourishing diet for invalids and nursing 
mothers. Kee in all climates. Commended by 
hysicians. — by druggists. 75c. Send for Book on 


‘are of In 
_DOLIBE , GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 





ey "GET 4 A “BINDER. FOR YOUR PAPER. 








THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


ISS4 


Will be of the same ste part and varied excellence as 
heretofore, giving the best Serial and Short Stories, 
Essays, Sketches, Poetry, Criticism, and discussion of 
important Timely Topics, 


THE ATLANTIC WRITERS 


include, besides many others, 


JI. G. WHITTIER, T. W. Hie@aernson, 


O. W. Hotmss, EK. L. GopKin, 

Dr, WEIR MITCHELL, SARAH ORNE Jewert 

EK, C. STEDMAN, Joun Burrovens, 

W. D, Howe nts, EpWwaArRpbD Everett HALe 
HENRY JAMES, Jr., Lucy LaArRcomy, 
PHILLIPS Brooks, JOuUN FISKE, 
RICHARD GRANT WHITE, F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
T. B. ALpRIct, It. HH. 


HORACE FE. S« UDDER, 
Rose TERRY Cook k, 
Cc. D. WARNER, 


B@r-Tue ATLANTIC furnishes in the course of the 
year as much feading as is contained in Terrenmty 
Ordinary Books of {0 pages each. 


TERMS: $4.00 a year, in advance, postage frer. 
superb life-size portrait of ILAWTHORNK, EMERSON, 
LONGFELLOW, Gavan T, WHITTrerR, LoweLs., or 
HouMEs, $5.00. Additional portraits, $1.00 each. 

° 


CELIA THAXTER, 
EDGAR FAWCETT. 


With 


Remittances shonld be made by money-orde 
or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 


4 PARK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 
(10 and 12 Dey St., New York) 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


(Ready Nov. 26.) 


TRAPS FOR THE YOUNG. 


By ANTHONY ComstTocK, 12mo0. $1.00, 


r, draft, 


(Ready Nov. 29.) 


“Our Christmas in a Palace.” 


Latest story by Epwarp Evererr HALr. 
12mo. Cloth, artistic binding, $1.00. 


( Recent issues in The Standard Library. 


POPULAR LIFE OF LUTHER. 


By Professor REN. Paper, 25 cts. ; cloth, 21.99, 


“Capital presentation of the chief polats in the life 
ofthe Reformer. A — copies ought to be sold.” 
—General Clinton B. Fisk. 


FRENCH CELEBRITIES. 


PaRtT I. by ERNEST DaUDET. Part II, by CLARETIE, 
Each, 15 cents. 
See other issues in catalogrg, sent free, 





IMPORTANT WORKS NOW READY. 
Ochler’s Old Testament Theology.. 
Hoppin’s Homiletics... ie 
Butler’s Bible Work. @ ‘vous... 
Knight's History of England. Pi aper. 





eR nccessnitighsadthinseniecssnesnahastmmivcipsielitaate 
Hoyt-Ward Cyclopedia of Quotations. 

CN ck Rise cbidtntnpnthaocdhriccecigctinlipseseing a 5.99 
sodet’s Commentaries. On Romans........... $33 

On Luke... ‘ ee | 


sw Our catalogue fre ee e, bY. mail, —o 


The Sunday-School Library, 


By Rev. A. E. DUNNING. Post-paid, 60 cts. 
Describes its History, Object, Authorship, 
Selection, Use, Distribution, and Power. 


Indispensable to Superintend- 
ents and Library Committees. 
It contains a list of Choice Books. 














) o> 


372 72 Bono Way. N LY. 
$10.00 REWARD 





| will be paid for any corset in which the Coraline breaks 


| 


with six months’ ordinary wear. 


it is Used in the Following Styies: 


| W. B. (coutil), Abdominal, Health, Nursing, Coraline, 


lexible Hip and Misses 

Price, from ONE DOLLAR ap. 
leading merchansx. Beware of worthless 
imitations BONED WITH CORD. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 


372 Broadway, New York. 


Per sale by 

















sas 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 








Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage. 
From | £0 4 copien seve each, 
ved 5 to 9 copies. yo 
* 10 to 19 copies re 





2 copies or more 

The yellow label on each paper shows up to what date 
@ subscriber has paid, If the publisher does not by that 
date receive a request from the subscriber that the paper 
be discontinued, he will continue to-send Ut. The paper 
will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter, the 
subscriber so desire s, and remits the antount due for the 
time that he has recetved tt. The papers for a club will 
be stapped at once on the ¢ 
tion, untess a renewel for the same ta received, 


Subac riptions will be received for any portion of a | 
year at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time toa club, at the 
same rate at which the club, as first formed, would be 
authorized to subscribe anew, Such additional sub- 
acriptions to expire at the same time with the club as 
originally ordered. The new subscribers to pay pro 
rata for the time of their subscriptions, 


The papers for a club, whether? golng in a package 
to one address, or sent separate ly to the members of 
the club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the 
subscription. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of # paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
whichit has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

An 


person wishing to renew either a single or club 
subscription, in connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the publisher, will please 
givethe name of the person to whom the paper or 
papers have heretofore been sent. 
nbecribers wishing to introduee The Times to their 
frienda, can have apecimen copies sent free from this 


office to any address. 


™" r 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, E. C., will send the American Sunday Schoo 
Times, pos t free, for a year, to any address in Great 
Britain, Pr ten shillings prepaid. “The ae will be 
sold by all the principal newsdealers, price twopence. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., ‘Philadelphia. 


AMES FYLES 











mt BEST THING KNOWN Fo 
WASHINGBLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


BAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and_ gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE 1s tho 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
slways bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, ‘NEW YORK. 


TOILET LUXURY. 


WILLIAMS’ BARBERS’ BAR SOAP 


Originality te tended for shaving. Itsa’ Inte parity and 
remarkable Emollient quali es have led to its use 
thousands asa 
FAMILY TOILET SOAP. 
Multitudes who have tried the most s “ive tm- 
ported 80a say that none have given them such 
Fenain eat: tion. Forthe bath or nereery it te far 


saperior to ny astile,” and nothing is purer, sweeter 
or more efficacious for a 


TOOTH SOAP. 


‘We will mail a sample to any reader of this paper, o 
receipt of a Sc. stamp, and a cake of Genuine Y snhes 
iP fo 
3. B. WILLIAMS & CO., 
oie GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
| 
BARLOW’S: 


~) THE J AN ote ae Buus. 
INDIGO BLUE! 25%. Seta RS Phita, Pe 


a ‘or Sa 
W.H. HARRISON & BRO. 















"ie saree ty ‘GRATES & FIRE-PLACES PLACES 
1435 “CHESTNUT ST, PHILADA. 





GIVEN AWAY 


Ladies canvassing for Tea will 
ewe to send fur our * Premium 

ehavep sremilums.tor Or 
ders from 


Sto 4 ne lud ung Gane 
tham Wate 
te. 
those receivingthem. I! any lady 
beautiful Gold Band Tea Set, they 
~~ 


Band we Sots, 
e MS ee ot 
to hear of any dissatisiaction from 
reader of this paper wishes for a 
pot find it to their advantage to 
LANTIC. TEA, COMPANY, 





tration of the club subserip- 





~ By or a year, and have yet 
cee eae postal for further inior- 
THE GOOD NEWS 


GREATAMERIGAN 
m 1 LADIES! 
E Greatest inducements ever of 
fered, Now's your time to Rt up 
orders for our celebrated 
and Coffees, and scoure a wey 







CoMPANY 


ful Goll Band or Moss Rose China 

Tex Set, or Handsome Decorated 
Gold Rand Moss Rose Pinner Set. or Gold Rand Moss 
Decorated Toilet Set. For fll particulars address 


“VHE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO.,, 
P QO, Box 288 Si aunt 34 Vesey 8t., New York 





THA T 
C EAR OUT. 
, by Watehmakers, mall, tc 8c. -» giroulags 
free, soeeaee +48 De ws. % 
Feamalen REEF 


a oem, 
WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
- 18 Devenshire St, Bostea. 





















Is the verdict of our most renowned musicians. Large 
Stock of Grands, Uprights and Squares, in our Warercoma. 
The world-renowned GLORGE WOODS ORGANS in all 
styles at all prices. The finest voiced and best toned Organ made 
Terms:—CASH, or INSTALMENTS at small advance. 


A. 6. CLEMMER 2 & CO, actxts, (117 CHESTNUT ST. PHILAD’A. 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED CAT- 
ALOGUE OF THE MASON & 
HAMLIN ORGANS, 40 pp., Ato, 


is now ready, for the season of 1883-4, 
dated October, 1883, Many NEW AND 
MOST ATTRACTIVE STYLES are present- 
ed, in rich cases, showing only natural 
woods, or elegantly decorated in GOLD, 
SILVER, BRONZE and coLtors. ONE 
HUNDRED STYLES of organs are described and illustrated, from the smallest size at 
only $22.00, having as much power as any single reed organ, and the characteristic 
Mason & Hamlin excellence, up to organs with THREE MANUALS and FULL PEDAL BASE, 
at $900.00. Sixty styles are at from $78.00 to $200.00 each. These are unquestionably 
the BEST ORGANS IN TUE WORLD. They have taken the HIGHEST AWARDs for DEMON- 
STRATED SUPERforITY at EVERY GREAT WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 
FOR SIXTEEN YEARS, no other American Organs having been found equal to them 
at any. - The new styles, now ready, are the best and most attractive ever offered. 
CATALOGUES with net cash prices, free. Sold also for easy payments, or rented. 
THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO, BOSTON, 154 Tremont 
Street; NEW YORK, 46 East Fourteenth Street; CHICAGO, 149 W®bash Avenue 











A CABLE BISPATCH ANHOUNCES THAT AT THE GREAT 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


NOW IN PROGRESS AT 


AMSTERDAM, NETHERLANDS, 1883, 


THESE ORGANS ARE AGAIN AWARDED THE 


DIPLOMA OF HONOR, 
THE VERY HIGHEST AWARD, 




















PATTERSON ORGAN. 


Absolutely the Best Organ ever Offered for the Money. 


— rosie AS SOLD BY AGENTS. 
CWew 3 ad 110.) Pispensione: Height, 70 in. Depth, 23 in. 
boxed, 860 Ibs. 5 Octav containing # 
“ sets of wa One Diapason, of 8 Ostaven, tun Duiciana. 
of ore Octaves, one Celeste, of 3 Octaves, and one Sud- Base, oft 



























Octave. 12 useful Stops as follows) Jiapason, Duicia — 
Duicet, cho, Violina, Prin. Forte. Dia. Forte, Vou 

Sud- Basa, Tredle and Buss Cowpners, eos ne, Sree 
Grand 7 Swell, The Octave-Coupler is made 

Steel, and bw poo or get out of order. The aan in of Wal- 
pet. veneered p Stands, Handles on the ends, and Rol- 


lers underneat “3 ‘convenienes of moving. e ows are 
made of the best oy dete. Our Seed for action is so bi 


fotoet der and Sa ey hee 
pO. ‘s Sa VEAUS: on sod 


een tins ees RIAL al owed at tbe home of 


4- required, ung 
pT pve ae nar ‘the he conk oy we have in their merits. = 
an 0 is ie wenelly Cotaloqued by by Renters at from $250 

and sold by them at from % . , eTOOL 
OUR FACTORY CASH PRICE w t 
and BOOK, bexed and delivered on ith STOOL | $85 
Order direct from this advertisement. Remit b:; Srakt — 

order or express (money refunded if organ is not sat: 

or if you do not wish to ~— cash with order, send a Totten poy! en- 
dorsement from some bank © table merchant, to the effect 
that you are ree ponaibie, ena’ will pay for the Organ if found as 


im Patt ‘ou one for € ion 
riya war evs ovTmm Sectrirty owaiae fermebCcen ET Eny 


FOLLOW, HENCE THE FOLLOWING SPECIAL OF FER, 
To those who will to show the Organ, and assist us 
Special in making sales in their locality, we will furnish a sample 
+4 pa eae dewied, for $65 net cash. To secure 

Offer. t his special price mention this paper. 


Address or call upon the Manafacturer, JAMES 7. . PATTERSON, B Bridgeport, C Comm, _ 





























We will guarantee the ** LOVELL”? WASHER todo better 

work and doit casicr and in less time than any other machin: 

in the world. Warran five years, and if it don’t wash the 
clothes clean. without rubbing, we will refund the money. 


ACENTS WANTED Wick snow 


WecCAN SHOW 
PROOF that Agents are making from $75 to $150 per 
month. Farmers make $200 to $500 during the winter. L=- 
Ges have a success selling Leg Washer. Retail priceon); 


brated KLY STONE WRID NG SS at manufacturers’ 
lowest price. — invite the strictest investigation. 
your address on a postal card forfurther 


LOVELL WASHER CO., ERIE, Pa. 


~ 
- 6, 
is 


PLOVEn 


/ 


T of) 
WUEZAIAL 


4{ 














THE “LANDRETH” WHE: AT 


NEW WHITE WINTER 


By Ne anne Lak Sen pad ty de baka 


abel MacoOT Pecks ST. 
SEEDS~ he wn nant Market D. LANDRETH & SONS-S38.Soc2= 





















VETERINARY SURGEON olin 


: , now. tra 
says that am ae the Horse and Cattle Seurare sold here are 
that Sheridan's 


trash. He 
will -aake 
Condition Pow- lay like Sheri- 
ders are absu- dan’s Condi- 
lutely pure and 
immensely val- 
uable. Noth. 
ing on earih 
: Mass, 


erywhere, or sent by mail for eight letter-stamps. I. S. JOHNSON & CO. 











DID YOU EVER SEE A GREEN DAHLIA ? 


After several years’ experimental endeavor in my 
| greenhouse to obtain a Blue Dahlia, I have succeeded 
| in producing a Green one. 

Enclose One Dollar and self-addressed stamped en- 
velope to my address, and I will send by return mail 
the secret of producing this horticultural curiosity to 
any applicant, T. W. PENTECOST, 

Gardener and Florist, Clark's Green, Penn. 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 
THE ee STEEL PEN CO., 


Works, Camden, N. 26 John St.. New York 











PAY SONS MIP Go 
and ar pope eugenics ore tga ae pages dh th bok doar 


Johnston's Fluid Beef 


J. MILNER FOTHERGILL, M.D., says: “Strong beef- 
tea, made from almost fabujious amounts of beef, on 
which the housewife proudly dilates,.. . is a traud, 
or sumething akin thereto.” 

In @ paper read by Dr. Edward Smith before the 
British Association, August, 1868, he says of Meat 
Extracts: “When you have excluded Tat, fibrine, 
gelatine and albumen, what have you left? Onk 
meat flavor. Itisthe play of Hamlet without Hamle' 
It is meat without meat. 


It is true of be Beef Extracts, Beef Essences and 
Meat Juices, sa 


JOHNSTON'S FLUID BEEF 


whigh is the only MEAT EXTRACT which fulfi 
all the conditions of a perfect food. 

Put up in tins of 2 0z., 4 0z., 8 oz., and 16 oz. 

For sale by druggists and grocers. 


WM, M. SHOEMAKER, Proprietor. 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 


General Agents, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 187s. 


preakst Cu, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 








Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


W. BA BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass, 


WARREN'S Ecour 


(THE ENTIRE WHEAT.) 
The most nutritious and che et Flour 


ape 
known. ‘The best food for all, in health or sickness. 
Best diet in the world for 


Dyspeptics and invalids. 
Testimonials from the most eminent Physicians in 


ALL PARTS OF THE U. S. 
Makes the oo table bread. Its value as a food 
for Infants, C and Invalids fully set forth in. 
our Tilustested Damp hiet, which is sent 
to any address, and showsthe structure 
and chemical properties of wheat. 


PRICE, $7.00 PER BARREL. 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Cxicaco, 


LE MANUFACTURERS. 
a@ One Agent (a dealer) wanted in every town.“@& 


DIAMOND DYES 


Are the Best Dyes Ever Made. 
nn aTod COATS, SCARFS, HOODS, 
YARN, STOCKINGS, CARPET RACS, RIB- 
BONS, FEATHERS, or any {bric or fancy arti. 
cle easly and m periectly colored to any shade. 
32 FAST AND DURABLE COLORS. 
%. COLOR ONE 
Ask for the DIAMOND DYES, and take no other 














None can compare with them for 
bility, Simplicity and my. Sold by all dr past 
ta ‘ts, = —— us 10cents and color wanted 
sampies and a of 


sent A. aoe 
te Se Wee ePoeow CO., Burlington, Vt. 


Cold: Paint. Silver Paint. 
Bronze Paint. Artists’ Black 
de nd forall kinds of ornamen: tal wore PBqual to 


oi tae arngmistar kind dsend only lOcu, 


& N CO., Burlington, Vt. 
Seema err 
oS sa se eee 


> nary cer remem 

*,*,* et atetatatetetatatatatate® 
SH Crick, Sprains, Wrenches, heu- 
matism, Neuralgia, sciatica, 

P A IN S Pleurisy Pains, Stitch in the 


= ies a —a Joints, 
e isease, re Muscle 

Pain in the Ohest, a: d ail pains and aches either 
local or deep-seated. are sperdily ielieved by the 
well-known Hop Plaster. ( owpounded, as it is, of 
the medicinal virtuesof fresh Hops, Gums, Balsams and 
Extracts, it is indeed the best pain-killing, stimulatin~, 
soothing and strengthening Porous Plaster ever ma! to. 
Hop Plasters are sold by all druggistsand country storcs. 


25 cents or five for $1 00. 

Mailed on — a H oO ed 
= iPLA 
facturers, Boston, Masa, | 


etetetets = 
Ses 























**2* «* Abe t_* *a*atatatete 


A cael A, 


WILSON ADJUSTABLE 
CHAIR ier! te 








plicity. Zverything to an exact 
ss it hy 5 






fend ste 
stamp Circular. G61 Bal my ow ori 


THE AVORITE 


CHAIR. Simple, Durable, Ele- 
gant. A positive household luxury. 
50 Changes of po- 
sition. Send stamp 
(mention this paper) 
for Illus. Catalogue. 
STEVENS’ Adjustable CHAIR Co, 
No. 3 Sigth St., Pittsburch, Pa 


GRIND YOUR OWN BONE, 
Meal and Oyster Shells in the Frank 
Wilson Pat. $ Hand Mill. Also 
grinds corn and cob. Illustrated Cir- 
cularsand Testimonials sent on ap- 
lication. Also Power Mills. Ad- 
ress WILSON RROS., Easton, Pa. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, 














LADIES’ WINTER CLOTH FABRICS! 


Winter Cloakings. 
All Styles, 
All Prices. 


QUILTED LININGS. 


Astrakane, 
$4.00 to $20.00 per yard. 
50 inches wide. 





Silk Plushes, 
At Half Value, 


to close out entire line. 


Ulster Cloths. 


Imported and Domestic, 
London Patterns. 


Dress Cloths, 
54 inches wide, 
| All shades—all Qualities. 


Seal Skin Cloths, 
$3.00 to $30.00 per yal, 
50 inches wide. 


SEAL COAT LOOPS. 


ENGLISH STOCKINETTE BEAVERS (56 inches wide), $4.00 PER YARD. 
ORDERS PER MAIL HAVE THE BEST ATTENTION. 





SNODGRASS, MURRAY, & CO., 


CLOTHS—-RETAIL. 





Harper’s Bazar. 


The best service is given 
by the Nonpareil Velveteens ; 
they cannot be distinguished 
from silk velvets. 














. ° 
“Nonpare 


The most Fashionable Dress 
Material of the day. The BROCHE 
is the only WOVEN Velveteen 
Broché in the market. 






Send Your Names 
and Addresses fora 


MARKET 7 AND 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


NINTH STREETS, 


LYONS FACE 


ARE 


FAST PILE 


GUARANTEED. 





FREE SAMPLE 


OF THE 





Velveteen. 


WHOLESALE TRADE SUPPLIED BY SHAEN & heieinimcama: NEW YorK. 


The best International Lesson Illustra- 





Journal des Demoiselles (Paris) 
“Nonpareil Velveteen.” — 
Of all fabrics of the kind, this 
one is the nearest approach to 
Lyons velvet ; it is produced 
in the rich colors of the most 
expensive silk velvets. 














CoLoORED DESICNS, 


tions Published. 




















ENDORSED BY Rev. J. H. Vincent, 8B. F. Jacobs, E. Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev. J. A.Worden, Rev. H. L. Baugher,| ROV. LITHOGRAPH CO. 
Rev. D. H. MecVicar, Hon. F. Fairbanks. 


Rev. W. Sona, 





Rev. John Potts, 






Rev. B. M. Patener. 







PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








GENTS wanted for the most popular books. Ad- 

dress S.S. Scranton & Co., Publ'rs, Hartford, Conn. 

OOK Agents Wanted. American Publishing Co. 
Bowes ford d, Chicago, Cincinnati, or St. : Lewin 

A GE GENTS W WANTED for the Robbins Washer. Ex 
5 Co., 20 Vesey St., N. ¥ 

A Boo! 7 = Winn Te TERMS 

£4 FREE, James H. EaRve,Boston. 

GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest- 

selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 

g8 per cent. NaTIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Phila, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED for = Loa Religious book 
the test success of the 

year. Send for illustrated ciroslar' if you want to make 

money. FORSHEE & McMAKIN, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ALOGUE or BEST BOOKS ror AGENTS 

sent free, including Mother. Home, and 

Heaven, %2.75. Pleases everybody. 126,000 
sold. $150 monthly. ki. B. TREAT, Publisher, New York. 


AGENTS 7“ , oman ee cent. discount. to to sell 





























for this book a = pages; 500 tiustrenions: 
One agent made $137.50 in 6 days. For full particulars, 
address J. 8. Ogiivie&Co., Publishers, 31 Rose St. , N. N.Y. 
edition 66 
i proce, = Life and Labors ly, 
” pM my 

of C. H. Spurgeon,” preakisrsr, Sieh 

the century 

ist. Endorsed y all denominations. 1 The bess 

selling Family book ever _— — ig 

are meeting with wonder 1 success. Tf | 

competition. Any manor ia suc wanting 

extra 


@ good business, address, for 
terms and Special t territory. 





have a NEW. RICOH, and RARE work, never before 
equaled in attractions and value toali classes. Over 2000 
Mlustrations, 110@ paces. Introduction by Bish &imp- 
son. Coutribdutions trom 40 Colleges an 
WANTED. afc 
is full of original 
features. A fortune bas been ex- 
pended in ite cone cotant and there 
ascompetition on it. i000 $3000 a year for 
afew more first clase men. A valuable rent free. The 
finest Prospectusever made, sent genuine agents for examina- 
Address W, H. THOMPSON, Publisher, 
404 Arch a Philadelphia, Pa. 
B&F" ( This will appear but once.) 


WORDS THAT BURN 


Or TRUTH AND LIFE. as Book.] G@ 
the Brightest Thoughts and Cheiecest 

from the World’s Best Authors, with Shegraph ical 
sketches of over 1100 of the authors by Rev. 8. P. 
Linn.. INTRODUCTION by Prof. E. D. Morris, D.D. 
Over 900 PAGES. Profusely Illustrated with fine 
Steel, Lithograph and Wood Engravings. Intelli- 
gent, energetic persons wanted to act as Agents. 

r circulars and MAR address. 
. H. CH MBERS & CO., 
St. Louis, Mo., houbam Til., or Atlanta, Ga. 


isnoauch 





eOARD (AP 
DOES NOT. ¢# 











Unlike any other Lap-board made. No slipping. 
Holds itself on the la Keeps th 
you place it. W eighs only’? ibe. —— 
y adapted for lady canvassers. Address 
san wn CHASE & ce., 
ater Street, Boston, 
Bxolusive territory. = ae 


«)) 


Lables WINTER COATS AND DOLMANS, . 


We take especial pride and pleasure in calling attention to our stock of these 
goods. It surpasses all we have offered in the past, and we have good reason to 
believe is not equalled in America. The garments are all manufactured expressly 
for us, in the most careful manner, from the latest styles, which are in most case 

confined to us alone. 
y This stock is now on exhibition and sale. 
prisingly moderate. 

We also show a wonderful line of 

MISSES’ and CHILDREN’S COATS, 
all made in the highest style of the art by the same Foreign makers, and not to 
be surpassed for style, fit and carefullness of manufacture. 

Garments sent by express, with privilege of examination. 


STRAWBRIDCGE & CLOTHIER, 
Market Street, Eighth Street, Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 








The prices will be found sur- 





sale | 


| 


| J. G WILSONW’s 


ROLLING SHUTTERS—STEEL or WOOD. 





For Dividing Rooms (schools, etc.), and closing book-eases, ete. Also, Rolling Vene- 
tian Blinds, for all classes of dwe llings. Factory, 527 and 529 W. 224 St., New York. 


WE WANT 1000 16 nore wn BOOK AGENTS Fine Business Opportunity For reliable, ener- 


getic men to intro- 


duce “ The Arnold Automatic Steam Cooker.” This isa 
rare chance. Send for particularsat once. WLLMOT 
CASTLE & CO., _ Roche ster, New York. 
. ISNT 



















oa Romantic Story, Spi The IFI 
| Tender Path Pathoe, et is s without a Just com ey d by by BO c ot | BIBLE sIMPLIE ED 
ur living cae ot es ine uding Ebzabeth Stuart "Phelps, | = oe of the Bibie.”” 704 - ages, 
Fiarviet Prescott Spofford. H. B. stowe. Rose Terry Cooke, Lucy 


e 276 illustrations. Sales, 199,000 

e copies. Reprints selling in F: (.4 

y/ and Canada. Chas, Foster, Pubi». s.:z, 
118 South 6 Bewenste St., Philadeiph!a, Pa. - 


SAMPLES Fg ry Eo 


recom. Mary Clemmer, = Hartand, and 1% others. "They 
ive, for the first time, the true Story ot the Lives and Deedso our 
amous women. It is Superbly lilustrated. Ministers say “God 
qeed #.” Tens of eg ere are weitng foe it, and Agents 
soll 10 to 20 a day Send Positively tue best chance to make 


money ever n Ox ( rye Extra Terma, &e., to 
Ie WOkTMNGTUN a UOr Martiond, Vans 






















CHURCHRPARLOR 


RNITURE 
MF'D BY 


yi 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 


Ss. S. BANNERS. 
R. GEISLER, 
127 Clinton | Place (W. 8th "St.), N. Y¥.- 


seed Sr. 
PHILA. 














Sunda y-School 
BANNERS “2. 


Send to J. & R. LAMB, oo Car- 
mine St., New York, for circular, free, by mail. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS OF 


HOLIDAY AND FESTIVAL 
DECORATIONS 


to G. W. KINGSLEY, Buffalo, New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, | 


Bet \s of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure: 
o- Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, 
RRANTED. Catalogue sent 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cieslonstl. O 
MCSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


pauieauere those celebrated_ Bells 

ee fo ig, Chasebes. Tower 

Coc ~“< Se. dc ag cata- 
es sen 

= sErate & On, aitioncee, Ma, 


WENEELY BELL FUUNDKY. 


Favorably known to the 
1826. Teely er Unapel, Be Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peala, 


WENEELY & CO.. WEST TROY. ¥. Y. 


HAYWARD’S 
COMMUNION WINE. 
The Standard. Unfermented. 
Address J.P. Hayward, Ashby, Mass. 
Also for sale by Geo, P. Smith, ¢ ean. by 
eniguse Boston, Mass, ; Geo. B.S ring- 

r, 256 W ashington St., Boston, Mass, ; 
cP. Alden, Springfield, Mass.; Hoyt, 
Sa & Donham, Portland, Maine; 
oO. Sumne r& Son, Providence 

; T. Sisson & Oo., Hartford, Conn. ; 
Bapi. Pub. Society i400 C hestnut St., 
Phila., Pa. ;S. A. Newman, Rochester, 
N. Y.: 8. P. Chure hill, 327 Euclid Ave,, 
Cleveland, 0.; Lauer &'Y ost, 220 Wood-’, 
land Ave., Cleveland. O. Western 
Tract Society, 176 Elm st., C ine innati, 
0.; Higgins €C 0., Painesville, H 
Parrett & Son, Greenfie ld, O.; BE. J. 
Alden, 243 State St., C Chicago, Til. 





























































ticons, all prices. Views illustrating every subject 
for publiia exhibition, ete. A PROFITANL® BUSINESS FoR 4 MAN by 
SMALL CariTaL. Also, magic lanterns for home amnsement. 


Led Opusion, Mo 40 Sax FREK. plat canal 
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Ladies 
seas? 


The good or bad intentions 
of amerchant may be discover- 
e1 in the Cloaks he makes o1 
sells; if the natural bent o1 
inclination is to produce cheap 
goods the 
afforded 


here 
—what with 


opport unity 
is broad 


imitations of good materials 
for the outside, and imita- 
tions of good materials for 
the inside, linings and trim- 
mings, and indifferent, ill-paid, 
hurried workmen, the result 
is. unsatisfactory garments, not | 
lov-priced at ‘ny price, no 
matter what is )aid; for, re- 
member, they are only low-| 


priced when 
better goods which they are 
presumed to be like. 

Whether the cloak she pur- 
chases be good or ill rests with 
the buyer, as she can choose 
between the two classes of 
merchants; a casual _ reflec- 
tion should assure her that 
niturally because we buy in 
larger quantities we can buy 
cheaper, because we scll more 
goods the cost of selling is a 
smaller percentage, and that 
these houses which do a much 
smaller business and claim to 
sell so low or below cost sim- 
ply hope to mislead; if she 
choose to follow their alluring 
bait and makes her purchase, 


come too late. 

Of well-made, honest  gar- 
ments in all the desirable fab- 
rics and shapes we now offer 
a stock which we think is be- 
yond compare; its range in 
price is from the limit below 
vhich it 
> the richest materials that 
yn be fashioned, and, as re- 
Ards value, just a dollar's 
worth for a dollar. 


Lord & Taylor, | 


Broadway and Twentieth Street. 


BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S © 


Four Specialties, by Mail; Sold Direct to Families. 
1. — Knitting Silk, any Color, Cents per oz. 
2.-— W ante iabretalery Sik, 40“ 
8.— Waste Sewing Silk, 80 
4.—Laddies’ Spool Casket and Sitk, 40 Cents per box, 
Sent by Mail on en of Price. If yon uw ish to waow 
more nar send a ame for Deseri Cir ar. 
THE RAINERD & AR MST RONG € O., 
as Socket St.. Phila., or, 49 Broadway, New Y ork. 


The Sunday School Tunes intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. _ 


compared with | 


| proportionate rate. 
} Copy 


| one post offies 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. —-From 1 to 4 copies, one year, $2.00 each ; from 5 to 9 copies: 
$1.50 each ; from 10 to 19 copies, $1.25 each ; 20 copies or over, $1.00 each, Three or six months at the same 
To the person forming a club of either grade, at these regular rates, one additionul 
ers for a club will be sent either to the individual addresses of the members, or ina 
ress, according to the preference of subscribers. The papers for a club should all go to 
, although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a school get their mail matter from 
, and others in the same school get theirs from another, the papers will be sent accordingly. 
Different schools are not to unite in the 


free, The pal 
package to one ade 
one post-offier 


| whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it. 





ie 


is not.“wise to go | 


| 


| 


2 801, 803, 805 and 807 Chestnut Street, | 
‘Aiba, PHILADELPHIA, PA. "th 
the discovery of what sort of ,——— 
a garment she has got may | 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.— 2, a new plan, the smaller schoois, which, 
account of having but few teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the benefit of the very lowest rate. It 
p om vides that when the entire force of teachers in any school is less than twenty, the club rate to such 

1 shall be $1.00 per copy, on condition that the order for the papers be accompanied by a statement 
the number of copies or dered in the elub is not less than the full number of teachers in the school 
is does not mean that every teacher must actually be a subscriber, but that the number of copies ordered 
mntist not be less than the full number of teachers. Persons whoare not teachers, may be asked to join the 
club, in order to secure the required number. Any number of copies in excess of the required number, 
mary be subscribed for at the same rate. Trachers belonging to the same. household may be counted as ONE in 
king 8 atement of the number of teachers in a school, For example: If there are seven teachers in a 
che ol, two of whom belong to one household, and three to another, the club subscription need not be 
for more than four eopies, in order to secure the low rate. An extra copy cannot be given to one who 
forms a club on this plan “ for the smaller schools.” 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such additional subscriptions to expire at the same 
time with the elub as originally ordered, each subscriber paying pro rata for the time that he isto receive 
the paper, 

The papers for a club, whether going in a package to one address, or sent separately to the members 
of the club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the subscription. 

SPECIMENS FREE.— Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to enable all the teachers 


of a school to examine it, will be sent free. 


THE FOUR WEEKS’ PLAN.—If a more thorough examination of the paper is desired than 
can be had through receiving specimen copies of a single issuc, the publisher will send (in a package to 
one 
Ten copies, fori 


on 








uch « at 


nstance, would thus cost eighty cents for four weeks. 


JOHN D. W A TT LES, Publisher, 7 725 Chestnut St., es Pa. 

















WE FEEL SURE 


That every reader oi this will 
find it a great advantage he 
deal with us for what ma 
needed in the way of the te 
Clothing. We lay great stress 
on these three points : 
ELEGANCE OF PATTERNS. 
EXCELLENCE OF WORKMAN- 
SHIP. 
MODERATION IN PRICES. 
Our stock of Men’s and Boys’ 
Clothing is unrivaled tor ex. 
tent a £4 leteness. Do us 
the favor of looking through 
it. Or we shall be pleased to 
send samples, and every need- 
ful direction, to any address, 
JACOB REED’S SONS, 
Leading and Oldest Clothiers, 
920 and 922 Chestnut Street. 
Established 1824. Trade dol- 
lars taken at par. 


AND 





0! —— :0:—~—:0: ———-#t 20:——:0:——:0 


| DRY cooDs. 


0:——:0:——:0:- :0:—— :0: —:0 


vebeaasiie BY PROXY. 


The matl order department at Sharpless & Sons’ 
is perfect in its most minute details,and through 
its systematic workings, shopping by mail is ren- 
» acred easier, and is often more satisfactorily done 
than in person. The articles ondered are selected 
; by experts who have therough knowledge of their 

business, and faithfully obey their letter of in- 

structions, or if the matter is left to their judg 

ment, will display taste and skill in the choice of 
Sabrics and garnishings. 

Letters of inquiry are promptly responded to, 
catalogues, price lists and samples sent, estimates 
given for Bridal Trousseaux, Mourning and 

Travelling Outfits, School Girls’ and Infants’ 

Wardrobes, and also Upholstery Furnishings for 
All orders filled with care 
Address, 


SHARPLESS & SONS, 








rooms and houses. 
and dispatch. 














‘Tf+You + Want 


“ORe Beautiful ‘aan com- 
pfete Rew Gatafogue °F 
Gat Haff GfotRing an 

Surniobing Goode for Men 
and Boye, dend a poataf 
cara requeat fo 





Wanamaker & Brown 


Sixth & Market Sts., Philadelphia. 


SS ON 


Two thousand stitches a minute. 
oye EWER ‘to oe 4 










Macbeth’s “Harvest Moon,’ fine | new etching. 
Other new etchings after oe. Riviere, and 





absolutely first-class 


' others. “The Captain of the Eleven,” “ Far Away!” 
werld. Senton trial. Ww arrant-4 & years. | J. G. Br » i 
| Send for Tilustrated Catalorue and Cireular Brown teen read be poe Gating ty W sStiads r. 
ts Wanted. THE WILSON SEW- | 


| 


Richards, George C, Lambdin, Paul ‘Weber and others. 
Looking-giasses, of new and artistic designs, French 
lates Only. Elegant picture es. New small 
‘ames, in every material, from Paris, Berlin, and 


ines MACHIN E co., 
KENSINGTON EMBROIDERY 


NSTRUCTIONS for working the stitches, Diree- | Vienna. Bronzes, bas- reliefs, Beautifully mounted 
tions for Dry and Wet tage of One sample per- | Bridal and Holiday Gifts. All the RoGERs GRovUPs. 
forated Pattern, and © ” Bogue of over 800 Patterns. Catalogues and circulars on ap 





Chicage or New York. 


pplication. 
‘AIL ADEL PATA. 


c cy W INGALLS, Lynn, Maas. 


All for 02 
U2 Elegant — 
Net Patterns ; 

ANC’ Y WO! such 


s Aree Designs 
ses, Daisies, Pansies, Ferns ‘Apple Je blossoms, &e, 


No. 816 CHESTNUT ST., 





nd D for § y Write 
blossoms, &e, det for tree REAL EATATE SOURNAL- 
25 ‘eter Design’ of flowers and vines, for Embroidering BR. B. OHAPFIN & Ov. Richmond, Virginia 





dresses and other garments; and 8& Elegant Patterns for 

Corners, Borders and Centres for Piano-Covore, Table Covers LAND LOANS °ctting investors 8 per 

or Sears, Tidies Lambrequins. &c., all for,JPS cts... paid cent. Principal and in- 

Stamping Outfit of R@ full size pated terms, terest guaranteed. wuaranty based on capital o1 

ey a ee ree Re a shinee to Bal 5,000. Refer to any commercial agency. send for 
- ~~ nu eo © ewor eae . 

tind of Emaroiweny. Knitting. Crocheting, Lace iiss circulars. Texas L ee Corsicana, Texas, 
cents, @ for $2, All the above for Gne Dol in THE TRAVELERS of Bart 

Sarees Patten Pub. Co. 47 Barclay St. ' INSURE ford, Connecticut. 


the publisher will refund to subecribers any Money Lnat they lose th! 


address) any number of eopies edch week, for four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents per copy. | 


forming of a club, but each school should have its own club, at 


| 


| 











Should, however, an advertisement af a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 





[December 1, 1883. 











During the HOLIDAYS the ESTEY 
ORGAN will in many homes be the gift 
of glad surprise. Where once estab- 
lished it becomes the centre of refin- 
ed pleasure to the entire household. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


SUPERIOR QUALITY—HIGH CLASS 


MUSIC BAXES 


UNEQUALED IN TONE 
AND DURABILITY. 


j = by the best Dealers 
fatrod Rout Europe — now 
tro — in this country 

by Manufacturers 
















—— SRA, intermediate projiia, 
LARGEIMPORTATION. VERY LOW PRICES FOR CASH. 
Send Two-Cent Stamp for Price List. 


C.GAUTSCHI & CO..wir sens 


*SWITZERLAND 
Salesroomsat (OISCHESTNUT ST. 
Dpp. the Opera House, PHILADELPHIA. 
OF Cail early for good selection and avoid r Tush of Holidays, 


WONDERS: 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 











; ARISTON 


— MUSIC. $15 


me, Novel, Powerful 


aur aR TEP nnE Te FREE 
HARBAGH ORSARINA SA: 


MAGIC LiNSARR enc 


BUY IT. FILL IT. 


A PAPER PAIL FOR CAN- 
DIES. Three sizes. Prices, 
2, 22, and 3 eents each. Send 
for particulars; or fen cents for 
asample by mail. 


S. S. CHRISTMAS MUSIC, 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 
at Half-Price. 
Send for our 


Xmas BULLETIN, 


and list of SUNDA Y-SCHOOL CARDS; 
or call and examine our stock, 
GOODENOUGH and WOGLOM, 
122 Nassau St. (2d floor), N. Y. Mention this paper 


LA And Candy Boxes 


N DY : For Sunday- oes 


Hundreds of churches annually supplied. (he rice 
mixtures, guaranteed pure and fresh, at 16, 18 a) 

cts. per pound. ples of either kind by mail 
boxes, for 20 cts. We have had manufactured spe 
cially for the Sunday-sechool trade, a new ',-pound 
Chromo Satchel Box, tape handle, printed in 12 differ 
ent designs, in bright colors, Sample by mail, 5 cis 

2.50 pes hundred. Sepd for price list. CROFT, 
Vv ILBUR BUR & €O., 12:26 Market St., Phila. 


DOBBINS ELECTRIC 
1. L. CRAGIN & CO., DOBBINSELECrRic 
Street, Philadelphia, offer to Rice fatbectbe rs first- 
class sheet music piano and vocal, gtuzis. Write for 
circular. Mentiof this paper. 


A© ORN STOVES and RANGES » and 
WESTMINSTER Base Bv RNERS, are the best. a 
SAVE ONE-HALF frecwia cuoe ACCIDENT 


Member of the United ey Matual Accident 
Association, 3:20 and 32:2 Broapway, New York. 





















in tin 








